
Picnic Tabie • Jointer/Planers • Rocking Footrest • Chain Saw Carving 



Ship’s Wheel 


Shaker Wall Clock 


US $3.95 

Canada $4.95 
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VISA 


16" BAND SAW 
MODEL G153S 

ONLY *525“'' 

aellinghaw, wa w imiLiaHSPGRt, pa 


6"x47" HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G11B2 

REG. $375.00 

SALE *345“ 

FO B BELLINGHAM, WA nr WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


IMPORTS, INC. 


10" HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 

REG. $375.00 

SALE *355““ 

F.O.g BELUNGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSFC'T^I, PA 


"IMPORTERS OF FINE MACHINERY" 


...knocks out 
the competition! 


PLANER 
MODEL G1017 

ONLY *385®“ 


F O.B. BELLirjGhAM, WA or WH, t lAMSPORT. PA 


2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL GlOaS 
ONLY *295“ 

F.Oa.BELLlNflyiAM ft'AofWiLIAMSPORT PA 



20 PLANE^ 


3 H.P. 
SHAPER 
MODEL G1026 
ONLY *850““ 


1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G103S 
ONLY *495“ 


20" PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLY *1,295“ 


15" PLANER 
MODEL G1021 
ONLY *735“ 

(STAND OPTIONAL) 


6" X 48" 
COMBINATION 
SANDER 
MODEL G1014 
ONLY *195“ 

FOfl. BELLINGHAM, WAor WlLllAMSPO^PT, PA 


8" X 65" SUPER 
, HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G101 a 
ONLY *695“® 

F.D.B. SitLIN&HAM. WA v WLLIAMSPOPT FA 


SUPER HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1023 
ONLY *895®® 


Order your 
FREE f99f 
cata/og, today. 


West of the Mississippi: 
ORDERS: 

1 - 800 - 541-5537 


East of the Mississippi: 
ORDERS: 

1 - 800 - 523-4777 


THE FLY-BY-NIGHT GANG 
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CONTROLTHE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES; 

•^AdKntaUe from Full S|M«I to OHPH • WnkswiUiAIFIoutmS^HPor Uis 

• Full Honapower and Toique at All Speeds •120V IS Amp 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed •Ghna^twr Reuter a Faeturo Only Anailabh 

to Full Spaed at the FNp at a Switch onRouteraCostfngMindredsotlMlard 



NOW ONLY 

$39.9s 

Order Hem 
11200 


EASY TO USE * Simj^y plug in Speed Coetrd and p^ug your router • Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
into the ^>eed Coitrol - turn dial for best results. (Speed ConSrol has feed-back nrainiains speed by increasing voltage to rm^ as load 
a clip that can be worn on your belt c^fMig (Gwalior left bose.) increases. 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 



New 32-page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 


ITEM 

BEST CUT 

DESCRIPTION 

AN(m)EPT}im)IOS 

LARGE 

CUTTING 

SHANK 

PRICE 

NO. 

BESTPfliCE 

CIROEDIAKETER 

DIA 

LENGTH 

SIZE 

f210 

1 

i 

V4' Core Box 

round nose 

1 / 4 * 

V 4 ' 

V4' 

S9.00 

1211 : 

1 


¥ ftuBox 

iifidnose 

¥ 

V 

¥ 

tm 

#212 
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¥ 

’V 
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1418 

J 

1 

¥ Coieeffl 
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¥ 

¥ 
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1* 

¥ 
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¥ Mgit 
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¥ 
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(1215 

1 
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Slr^ 
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(1218 



¥ Sk4M 
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t' 

: ¥ : 

(o 
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716* Slrai^ 
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1 * 

V 4 ' 

(6.50 

IW74 
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¥ 

{Mgeoieg 
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“ 1' 
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(7.00 

#775 
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1 

W Slra^t 
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¥ 

? 

¥ 

(14.00 

mh 


1 

¥ 

pkqett*g 

¥ 
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¥ 

(7.00 

#219 

L 
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¥ Sl#l 
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1* 
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1' ^ 
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¥ Rush 
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¥ Mi 

TrMg 
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Tongue & Groove 

Straight 

1¥ 
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(29.00 

#845 
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Taig»£(kw8 


1 ¥ 
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(2900 
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Tongues Groove 


1^16* 
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(2900 
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1¥ 
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Tier Edge Beading 

Tie^ DIaot Circle 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or 1/2" ROUTER... 1/2"or3/4” SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE Regular value 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! 

1/4" Shank set item ft554 (includes all bits shown below) 



SET ALSO AVyULABLEfJ^ 
SHANK-$79.95-nemlt&52 

RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

2* Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


Shaper Cutters set 
ltem«1059 
SAVE! only $99-^ 

Set Rail & ^ Pah^ Ctiets 



REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles in raised pane! doors. 

etc.) Works with stock from 11/16* to 7/8* thick 

CARBIDE TIPPED - 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WrTH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 



1/4" SHANK 
''supplied with Ball Bearing | 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 PA, Rydal, RK19046 
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On the Cover 


Ken Sadler of Portland ^ Oregon uses a spokeshave to 
smooth !he armrest for his spindle-back arm chair. 
This challenging project involves techniques such as 
bent lamination, and turning long thin spindles to make 
a handsome contemporary chair. One would make a 
nice desk chair, or buid several for your dining room 
table, Ken tells you how, starting on page 66. 
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Clear Cuts 


In May 1981, a guy by the name of Steve Aquilina published the first issue 
of a magazine called Pacific Woodworker It was a sixteen-page, tabloid-size 
publication that was intended to reflect the interests of woodworkers of the West 
Coast. Since then, PWhas changed ownership (and names) a couple of times 
to become the magazine you now hold in your hands. Along the way, we've 
added more and more pages, color, PullOut™ Plans, and we’ve changed our 
look and our editorial focus. Now, instead of concentrating on West Coast 
woodworkers, our purpose is to provide project ideas and technical information 
to woodworkers everywhere. I don't know if Steve would recognize this as the 
magazine he started ten years ago ...but I think he'd like it. 

Long time readers of this magazine will be saddened to learn that William H. 
McMaster passed away on December 21,1990. Bill's column Focus on Carving 
has been a regular feature in PW since Issue #15, Octobei^ovember 1983. 
Over the years he taught us such things as sharpening and basic carving 
techniques, laminating carving blocks, clay modelling for woodcarvers, creating 
motion in sculpture, two-point perspective in relief carving and developing 

patterns from photographs. He also 
produced some excellent series of ar¬ 
ticles about carving in-the-round, re¬ 
lief carving, and on carving the human 
head, an Arabian stallion and carou¬ 
sel animals. 

Bill had an appreciation for all as¬ 
pects of his craft, whether it was in the 
style of folk art as in the Northwest 
Coast Indian figures he wrote about in 
Issue #57, or caricature “whittling” (as 
he called it), but in most of his own 
work he strove to achieve realism. 
Much of his best writing was about 
how to accomplish this realism—or 
the “illusion” of it—particularly in relief 
carving where reality's third dimen¬ 
sion must be expressed in a form that 
is more nearly two-dimensional. 

In addition to his writing, Bill taught 
classes and seminars through the 
California Carver’s Guild. His hand¬ 
outs to his students, his letterhead, and for a time, his articles in P Wwere always 
graced with his logo of a lone Scotsman playing the bagpipes—a symbol of his 
proud heritage. I know he was disappointed when I decided that it was an 
inappropriate graphic to publish in each issue. I present it now, with strains of 
“Amazing Grace” resounding in my head, as a fond tribute to a man who will be 
missed. 




William H. McMaster 
with 'The Columbia Panel" 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Opposing Hubs 

A comment on your “Roadrunner 
Whirligig” (PW #56, September 1990). The 
action of the whirligig is much more im¬ 
pressive if the propeller blades turn in 
opposite directions. To accomplish this. 



the hubs must have opposing slots. This is 
easily done with the same jig discussed in 
the article by using the miter gauge to cut 
the second hub at 90° to the first hub. 

Carl J. Klamut, East Patchogue, NY 

Bowling Assistance 

In the November 1990 Issue, the article 
about making the coopered fruit bowl was 
very good, although the pieces are difficult 
to assemble. When I started the second 
one, I told myself there had to be a better 
way. 

I started experimenting with different 
forms for holding the staves in place during 



assembly until 1 came up with the one 
shown in the photo above. The base circle 
is 1 0 V 2 '' in diameter and the top is 8''. The 
blocks in between amount to 53/4". You just 
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set the staves against the form; when 
they're all in place its much easier to fit the 
hoops. If you want to make the bowl larger, 
just block upthe form and cut longer staves. 
This will increase the diameter of the bowl. 

A. F. Ramsay, Port Charlotte, FL 

Smaller in Texas? 

In PIV#58 there was an article by Hugh 
Foster about scroll-sawn animals in which 
he described how to master compound 
cuts on the scroll saw. 

In Texas we are sometimes known for 
always trying to make everything bigger, 
but we decided to take Mr. Foster’s pattern 



of the reindeer and see how small we 
could make it. Enclosed is a picture of our 
reindeer placed beside a dime in order to 
emphasize the smallness of our finished 
product. 

Roger Sell and Lyndel Evans, 
Littlefield, TX 

Nifty Gifty 

Thank you for your November 1990 
Issue—especially the“Scroll-Sawn Animal 
Figures” article. 

Each year I've made some special wood 
items for gifts. This year I had not found 
anything that really appealed to me. I at¬ 
tended a Shopsmith® Sawdust Session 
and saw one of the reindeer that someone 
had left at the store; fortunately, another 
attendee knew where the plans were. 

I guess I got a little carried away for I 
ended up making over five dozen in eight 
different sizes, from 3W' nose to tail to 
in pine, fir, redwood, mahogany, birch and 
red oak. 

Thank you for this superb idea. At $4 
each for those that I sold, I paid for a 
Popular Woodworking subscription in the 
first five minutes! 

Arthur P. Chatham, Camarillo, CA 


In the Bag 

Let me start out by saying I enjoy PW 
very much. I look forward to each issue 
because there’s always good info and 
projects. I've made quite a few of the 
projects and jigs and put the good info to 
use. 

Now, regarding John Mulvihill's "Sand¬ 
bag Clamps" tip in #58's Tricks of the Trade 
section, perhaps I can offer a suggestion in 
the way of refinement. I have used this 
type of clamp pressure for quite a number 
of years, but instead of just a cloth bag, I 
used three or four large loaf plastic bread 
bags stuffed inside each other to hold the 
sand and then put it in the cloth bag. This 
way the sand will not sift out through the 
cloth and perhaps ruin the project. 

George S. Kenny, Goodrich, TX 

Forest for All 

After reading the January 1991 Issue 
(PIV#58), I decided to write and comment 
on David Camp's editorial about forestry 
issues (“Clear Cuts,” page 6). 

I found it interesting and in good taste. 
Just thinking about what was said in the 
article made me think. If this problem of 
preserving nature and reproducing forest 
had crossed the minds of the timber indus¬ 
try 20 years ago, there probably wouldn't 
be many differences between industry and 


Greenpeace. There would be forest for 
nature's creatures and forest for industry. 
Then loggers would have jobs and spotted 
owls would have a place to live without 
having to be protected by laws. 

Hopefully, businesses in this great 
country will look ahead to solve problems 
of product shortages, jobs and environ¬ 
mental conditions. This problem was cre¬ 
ated by greed for the highest possible 
profit now, without regard for the future of 
the timber industry or environment. 

Industry and environmental groups 
should work together for a viable solution 
with concern for both problems; then Earth 
will have a future, meaning the people and 
creatures will have a future. 

Ronnie D. Hays, Lakewood, OH 

Timeless Update 

In the time since I prepared the piece 
about Timeless Tools (“A Different Sort of 
Tool Store,” PW #59) the shop has moved 
from Marquette, Michigan to Charleston, 
Illinois, as Rick Hartom has taken a posi¬ 
tion with the Illinois Community College 
System. 

He continues to sell tools via his cata¬ 
log, which is available for two dollars from 
Timeless Tools, Box 11, Charleston, IL 
61920. 


Hugh Foster, Manitowoc, Wl 


Correction 

Once in a while we give complicated step-by-step instructions for cutting firewood, 
as in the case of Hugh Foster's CD storage unit in the last issue ("Building Compact Disk 
Storage Using Biscuit Joinery,” PW#59). If you’d like to make a CD shelf that will actually 
go together and is big enough to put CD's in, use the corrected Cutting List and Figure 
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Tricks of the Trade 


“Tricks of the Trade" shares readers’ tips for making wood¬ 
working tasks easier and safer. If you’ve come up with a trick 
that would help other woodworkers, send it to ‘Tricks of the 
Trade ," Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, 
CA 94520. Include any photos or sketches that help illustrate 
your idea (we’ll redraw them). We pay $25 for each trick we 
publish. 

Identifying Cutoffs 

Whenever you’re cutting stock to length, measure the cutoff 
and mark its length (rounded down to the nearest inch) on the end 
before putting it back in the lumber rack. This not only helps you 
quickly find an appropriate piece, but also identifies an end that 
you can be sure is trimmed square. 

Dave Newell 
Benicia, California 


Radial Saw Table Insert 

As the groove below the blade in your radial arm sawtable gets 
wider and deeper, it’s a good idea to replace the surface to reduce 



of a Vg" deep X 4" wide groove with a 14° dovetail bit. I removed 
the rest of the waste with dado blades on the table saw. Then I 
made a supply of inserts out of MDF and routed their edges 
with the same dovetail bit. It’s easier to slide two short inserts into 
the groove than it is to slide in a full-length one. 

Richard Steussy 
Novato, CA 


Bug Off! 

If you like to finish projects outdoors, you’ve probably encoun¬ 
tered the problem of small insects landing on and sticking to 
freshly coated surfaces. Next time, try lighting a citronella candle 
five minutes before you start. Let it burn throughout the drying 
time. Citronella candles repel all sorts of flying insects, and are 
available at most hardware stores. 

Tim Muzic 
Fountain Valley, CA 


Miter Gauge Holder 

You can make a holder for your miter gauge that will hang on 
the wall conveniently near your table or band saw and provide a 
means for quickly squaring up the gauge or adjusting it to 
commonly used angles. A piece of plywood works fine for the 
back; the strips supporting the gauge need to be hardwood. 



perfect 90° every time. Use a drafting triangle or the head of a 
combination square placed on the holder to set it to 45°. If you 
need to set it to an odd angle regularly, simply cut a block to 
replace the triangle. 

Randy Carter 
Eden Prairie, Minnesota 


Needle Nail 


The manufactured point on nails of all sizes is wedge-shaped 
on four sides. This point works fine in carpentry, but for cabinetry 
and close work, the wedge-shaped point will move to a grain line, 



thereby moving the work slightly out of line. To make the nail enter 
the wood precisely where you place it, grind a needle point on the 
nail. An easy way to do this is to chuck the nail in a hand drill and 
touch the point to the edge of a rotating grind stone. 

Devore O. Burch 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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n Industrial Quality Precision Tool • Money Back Guarantee 

^ Same Day Shipping • We Pay S&H • No Minimum Order 
Carbide-Tipped Router Bit & Shaper Cutter • Catalog is Available 


rtem iShK 

No. I Da. 


TIOOB 1/4 
T101B 1/4 
T102B 1/4 
T103B 1/4 
T104B 1/4 
T105B 1/4 
T107B 1/2 
T110B 1/2 
TlllB 1/2 
T112B 1/2 
Tlt3B 1/2 
T115B 1/2 


T200B 1/4 
T201B 1/4 
T202B 1/4 
T203B 1/4 
72048 1/4 
T205B 1/4 
T207B 1/2 
T210B 1/2 
7211B 1/2 
T212B 1/2 
7213B 1/2 


7201B 1/4 
T302B 1/4 
T303B 1/2 
73048 1/2 


T901B 1/4 
T902B 1/4 
79038 1/4 
79048 1/2 
T905B 1/2 
T906B 1/2 


□agram 
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O/er 
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1 
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3/B 
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1 

7/16 
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3/4 

5/8 
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3/4 

2 

1 

1 

2 - 1/2 

1 - 1/4 

M /4 

3 
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1/8 

3/4 

5/16 

3/16 

7/8 

3/8 

1/4 

1 
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5/8 
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1 

3/8 

3/8 
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Da Len. 


Price 


3/16 

1/4 

5/16 

1/4 

3/8 

1/2 


1 

M /8 

1-1/4 

M /8 

1-3/8 

1-5/8 


1/2 

9/16 

5/8 

5/8 

9/16 

5/6 


1/8 

1/8 

3/16 

3/16 

1/4 

1/4 


1 - 1/8 

1 - 1/8 

1-3/8 

1-3/0 

1-5/8 

1 - 5/8 


1/0 

1/8 

3/16 

3/16 


1 - 1/8 

1 - 1/8 

1 - 3/8 

1 - 3/8 


1/2 

1/2 

5/8 

5/8 


14 

1/2 

1/2 

7^’ 

3/4 

3/4 


1 

7/8 


1/2 

1/2 


T401B 1/4 
T402B 1/4 
T403Bi/4,i/2 
T404B 1/2 
T406B 1/2 


45 

Chamler 


Tboi 1/4 
Teo2 1/4 
T803 1/4 

T605 1/4.1/2 
T0O6 1/2 
T807 1/2 


72601 1/4 


1 

1 - 3/16 

1 - 3/8 

1 - 5/8 

1 - 7/8 



Ke/ide 


15/16 

M /16 

1 - 3/16 

1 - 7/16 

1 - 9/16 

1 - 11/16 


12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

13.50 
17.501 

19.50 


1/2 

1/2 

11/16 

11/16 

13/16 

13/16 


f t 501 B 1 /4 
1303B1/4 
18.00 [TlSOeB 1/4 
18.00 [715126 1/2 


18.00 1-1B03 
T1905 


1/4 
1/4 

19.00 jri 911 1/2 

16.00 [T1912 1/2 


3/8 

1/2 

5/8 

3/4 

1 


11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

15.00 

17.00 


1/4 

3/8 

1/2 

3/4 

7/8 

1 


13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

18.00 


(Carbide Tipped) 

1/4 3/16 7.50 


Slot Cuttfif 




Fkxjnd 

Nose 


17.00 72001B 1/4 
16.00 72003B 1/4 
17.00 T2004B1/4 
" 7 ^ 7200561/4 
6.50 7200661/2 


Flush 

Triri 


7.50 72101 
0.00 72102 
72103 


Mortising 


T2209d 1/4 
7221 Id 1/4 
72212d 1/4 
T2214d 1/4 


Straight 

Single 

ftjte 


723018 1/2 
723038 1/2 
7231 Od 1/2 
T2313d 1/2 
72315d 1/2 
T23iad 1/2 

T2320d 1/2 


DouUe 

flute 


ii 


Visa/MasterCard • 214-234-5824 • 800-966-6543 • M. - Sat., 8AM - 7PM CT 
Check/M.O. • C&L Int'l, IncJDar Qtyi USA *1729 Analog. Richardson, TX 75081 


ITCSIOO 1/4 
TGSlOO 1/2 
TGWlOO 1/4 
7GW100 1/2 


StraighU 

Wedge 

■at 


Item 

No. 

Shk 

Da 

Digram 

Cutting 

Price 

Da 

Len. 

T601 

1/4 

CoreBcK 

1/4 

1/4 

6.00 

T602 

1/4 


3/8 

3/8 

10.00 

T603 

1/4 

(1 

1/2 

3/0 

12.00 

Te04 

1/4 


5/8 

5/6 

13.00 

■r.ttM 

1/2 


3/4 

5/8 

14.00 

T607 

1/2 


1 

3/4 

17.00 

T701 

1/4 

V Groove 

3/8 

1/2 

8.00 

T702 

1/4 


1/2 

1/2 

9.00 

7704 

1/2 


3/4 

5/8 

11.00 

T706 

1/2 


1 

3/4 

12.00 


3 Wing Carbide-Tipped Shaper Cutters 
3/4" Bore 1/2" Bushing. 3nim Carbide 


M /4 1/8 

1 - 1/4 1/4 


M /4 

1-1/4 


1/2 

1/2 


1/4 

5/16 

9.00 

1/2 

5/8 

12.00 

3/4 

M /4 

16,00 

1 

1 - 1/4 

18.00 


3/8 

1/2 

7.00 

1/2 

1/4 

7.00 

1/2 

1 

7.50 

1/2 

1 - 1/4 

0.50 

1/2 

1 

e.oo 


1/2 

13/32 

8.00 

5/8 

9/16 

9.00 

3/4 

3/4 

10,00 


13.00 

13.00 


11.00 

11.00 


1/2 

1 

6.00 

5/8 

3/4 

6.50 

3/4 

3/4 

7.50 

1 

3/4 

6.00 

1/4 

3/4 

7.00 

3/0 

1 

8.00 

3/0 

M /2 

10.00 

1/2 

M /4 

10.00 

1/2 

2 

13.00 

3/4 

M /4 

10.00 

1 

1 - 1/4 

11.00 

1 - 5/0 

1 

29.00 

1 - 5/8 

1 

29.00 

1 - 5/8 

1 

29.00 

1 - 5/8 

1 

29.00 



C 








*26. $149 


m n 

I —■ [= Z 3 


1/2' Shk. 1/2'Shk. 


« 




1 


I 


[S.N1 

#27. $159 


m E 

c r-w CD 
#30. $139 



1/2'Shk. 1/2‘Shk. 1/2-Shk. 


#71 $26 I #72 $27 | #73 $27 |#74 $27 


OgeeFlet 

1/2* Shk., 1-3/4-n. 
2-5/8- O . D . $24 


Panel Raise 

Stic O.D. 

1/4“ 2- $21 

1/2' 3-1/2* $39 


J] 




tl 


'll 


M 


1/2" Shk. 
|2-3/4- O.D. 
Mitre Lock 
£33 


15 PCs aet 1/4" Router Bit $95 
8 PCs set 1/4" Router Bit $65 



“That's a basswood bass. 

I hooked it with my whittling knife.” 


PATIO TIME 

Our Patio Condiment Holder will be a hit at your 

next BBQ! The parts kit includes salt/pepper 

shakers and red/yellow dispensers. Umbrella is 

optional - but a great addltlonl 

#01275 Plans 3.00 

#04275E2 Plans & Parts Kit 6.00 

#78565 Mini Umbrella 3.99 


The Mouse Ran Up The Clock 

Pull the mouse down from the clock to start 
"Grandfather Clock' music box playing. The mouse 
"runs" back up the string as it plays. Clock 
movement optional. 

#01604 Plans 3.00 

#046042 Plans & Parts Kit 10.50 

#0460402 Plans, Parts & Clock 16.00 



SPRING SALE 

Prices good through 6-30-91 



TURNINGS 

#16001 3-1/2* Shaker Pegs. 12.00/100 

#16021 2-1/2" Shaker Pegs. 11.50/100 

#16041 1-3/4" Shaker Pegs. 5.00/100 

#18031 Lg. Candle Cup. 14.00/100 

#18091 Brass Inserts . 8.00/1(X) 

#14013 3/8' Button .... 1.50/100, 7.00/500 
#14014 1/2' Button .... 1.50/100, 7.00/500 

WHEELS & AXLE PEGS 

#10648 r, 1/4- hole . 4.10/100 

#10710 1-1/4’, 1/4* hole. 6.00/100 

#10812 M/2’, 1/4' hole. 7.50/100 

#10914 1-3/4', 1/4“ hole. 11.50/100 

#11016 2’, 1/4" hole . 8.00/50 

#11018 2-1/4", 3/8' hole. 4.50/20 

#11020 2-1/2", 3/8" hole. 6.50/20 

#11022 2-3/4', 3/8’ hole. 7.50/20 

#12001 7/32" AP1 . 3.10/100 

#12004 11/32" AP4 . 1.50/20 


BULK PRICES AVAILABLE 


DOOR HARP PARTS 

#13156 3/4’Clapper Balls . 7.00/100 

#62501 Tuning Pins . 14.00/100 

#62515 Music Wire, 1/4# . 9.95/Ro!l 

#25561 9.5"x12' 1/8* Plywood .... 8.00/10 
#04310 Standard Door Harp Kit 

. 4.95/Ea, 13.50/3, 39.50/10 

Includes: 8 tuning pins, 4 clappers balls, 
nylon cord, 2 pc. 9-1/2' x 12' plywood, 
music wire and sawtooth hanger. 
INDUSTRIAL SCREWS 

#56260 #6x1' . 1.10/100, 10.25/1000 

#36261 #ex1-1/4“ .. 1,20/100, 11.50/1000 
#36262 #6x1-5/8' .. 1.60/100, 15.00/1000 
#56263 #6x2' . 2.00/100, 19.75/1000 

DOWELS - 3-FOOT 

#15002 1/8" . 2.50/25, 8.50/100 

#15004 1/4' . 4.75/25, 16.00/100 

#15006 3/8" . 7.50/25, 25.50/100 

#15008 1/2' . 2.55/5, 11.50/25 


GRAFTER’S MART 

P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 


64-Page CATALOG: $2 with credit towards first order, Free with any order. Check, 
MasterCard or VISA (Include daytime phone, card no., exp. date & signature). 


CO Res. add 3% tax. No C.O.D.s. PROCESSING CHAFtGE: Continental 


U.S. $4; AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; Canada $16; Foreign 20% plus $10 (U.S. Funds). 
PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri - Mtn. Time. Info: (303) 351-0676 


1 - 800 - 999-3445 - Extension 22 
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Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Sanding Clamp 

I made a useful clamp for holding boards during sanding from 
two 4' lengths of 2 X12. Nail them together with a 2 X 4 positioned 
at each end, leaving about a 2" gap between the 2 X 12’s. Cut V- 
shaped grooves in the 2 X 4’s; you can then lay a 3 / 4 " pipe clamp 



in the gap, resting in the V’s. Set this up on your saw horses and 
you have an easy way to secure any size board. 

John Schuttenhofer 
Earl Park, IN 

Wall Hanging System 

Hanging small cabinets and other woodworking projects can 
be a problem. One solution is to rout or chisel out a circle the size 
and depth of a large flat washer on the back of the item to be hung. 
Drill the washer as shown so it can be screwed securely into the 



mortise, and file a key slot from the center hole. Before screwing 
in the washer, rout or chisel out a second smaller area within the 
mortise deep enough to accept the head of the hanger screw. 
With the hanger screw fastened to the wall, you can slip its head 
through the hole in the washer and into the key slot. For heavier 
loads, try a fender washer. 

Howard V. French 
Abilene, Texas 

Car Mat Bench Pad 

No matter how carefully you sweep your bench surface, 
sooner or later you’ll scratch the underside of a workpiece whose 
top surface your sanding, especially if you’re working with a soft 


wood like pine. Pieces of wood and other gritty particles find their 
way under, leaving big gashes that must be sanded away and 
little scratches that you don’t notice until you’ve applied stain. 
Many automobile floor mats have little rubber or vinyl projections 
covering their undersides every V 4 " or so. These points keep the 
work from sliding while you sand, plus any material, including grit, 
falls harmlessly between them. 

James A. Johnson 
Brunswick, Ohio 

Sanding Drum Arbor 


If you need to use a small sanding drum, but don’t have an 
arbor to mount it on, you can make one with the help of a drill press 
circle cutter. Set the radius of the circle cutter slightly larger than 



the radius of the sanding drum and cut two pieces out of thick 
stock. Take the center pieces (the ones usually thrown away) and 
sandwich the sanding drum between them. Run a V 4 " bolt through 
the assembly to hold it together and to provide a shank to go in 
the drill press chuck. 

Dan Labzentis 
Endicott, NY 

Substitute Router Bit 

Most good cutters operate at 25,000 to 30,000 rpms. With a 
two-blade cutter, that’s about 60,000 cuts per minute. A rosebud 
countersink made of hardened tool steel (used in metalworking) 
has several more cutting edges. When router-mounted, it pro¬ 



vides 150,000 cuts per minute, and is great for veining work and 
sign-making. 

Don Kinnaman 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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91-101 TO ORDER: 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI EAST OF THE MISSISSIPP 

1 - 800 - 541-5537 1 - 800 - 523-4777 


We dare 
you to 
compare! 


IMPORTS, INC. 

IMPORTERS OF HNE MACHmERV 


3 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTORS 

We call this a "Blow-out" Sale 

"Blow out the competition!" 

Our Grizzly 4-bag dust collect¬ 
or features a high-quality 
3 H.P. single-phase motor 
made for continuous oper¬ 
ation. Impellor is directly 
mounted to motor shaft, 
which quietly runs on 
lubricated-for-life ball¬ 
bearings. Grizzly's other 
exclusive features include: 

• Low sound levels. 

• On casters and fully portable. 

• 1883 GUbic-ft. per-min. suction. 

• A hefty 220-lb., weight. 

A full selection of dust coflection 
accessories is available. 

MODEL G1030 SALE 

REG. $495.00 PRICE 


$^gg00 


THEY 

LAST ! 


PRICES ARE P.0.6 WJUJAMSPOFTT. PA Qfl BeLUNGMAW, ViA 


SLICKPLANE 



This finely made plane works as good as its name for soften¬ 
ing edges on all kinds of woodworking projects, virtually 
eliminating time consuming sanding. The body is 6” long 
and made of select rock maple sanded smooth and finished 
with a clear lacquer. Contours are ergonomically designed 
to reduce fatigue and to be comfortable in the hand. A 
brass sole attached to the body provides support to glide the 
plane over the wood. The two replaceable carbide-tipped 
cutters can be independently adjusted for complete depth of 
cut control. The SLICKPLA.NE is available from quality 
mail-order and retail dealers. Call 1-206-734-3482 for the 
dealer nearest you. Dealer inquiries are welcome. 

Woodstock International i 

WOODWORKING TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 
P.O. B.OX 2027- BELLINGHAM, WA 98227* USA 9iw-ioi 


mm 


TOOLS, INC. 



CALL 

TOLL 

FREE! 


1 - 800 - 235-0272 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF Y INDUSTRIAL CARBIDE TOOLING 


Crown Moulding 

2 Flutes 


Type 1 


1/2" SHANK 



I Window Sash Cutter Sets 

Customize your home with these beautiful cutters. Custom windows 
and french doors are now possible. 

1/2" SHANK 


Bead 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 550 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

1-5/8" 

3-1/4" 

14311 

C1551 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

JIB" 

3-1/4" 

14315 


2-Piece Set Cl 552 *95‘’'> 




1/2" SHANK 


I Ogee 


PART 

CUTTER 

OtAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 553 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

1-5/8" 

3-1/4" 

14311 

C1554 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

JIB" 

3-1/4" 



2- Piece Set Cl 555 *95“ 


Hand Raii Bit Set 


'— 1 


We have developed this router bit set for 
making handrails with your 3 h.p. router. 
These cutters are a must if your job calls 
for curved handrails or custom handrail 
fittings. Use cutters separately to create 
decorative mouldings and trim. 


2 - Piece Set 
Cl542 *95“ 


1/2" SHANK 


WORKPIECE 2" X 2-1/2" 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

8 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

C1535 

3-1/8" 

1-1/8" 

3" 


Cl 536 

1-1/8" 

1-1/2" 

3-1/4" 



SAVE BY ORDERING AS A SET! 


I FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS 
! TOTALING $100 OR MORE! 


VISA 
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by Alan Marks 


Videoscene 


In a dusty corner of my office a small 
collection of videos has been accumulat¬ 
ing for some time. They share two things in 
common; first, all have been produced in 
order to sell products. Secondly, I have 
neglected them all on purpose. It has not 
been particularly pleasurable for me in the 
past to review such tapes because the 
amount of useful information in them usu¬ 
ally gets dwarfed by the sort of hype to be 
expected from parties with vested inter¬ 
ests. The time has finally come to deal with 
them, and having dusted them off and 
popped them in the VCR, I can now share 
my findings with you. 

Natural Wood Siding: Manufactur¬ 
ing, Selection, Installation, Finishing, 

©1990 by the Western Wood Products 
Association and the Western Red Cedar 
Lumber Association, Yeon Building, 522 
S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, OR 97204, 40 
minute video and booklet, $20. 

The least commercial of these videos 
was Natural Wood Siding. Anyone new to 
siding installation would be well advised to 
watch it before making any decisions. My 
own experience with siding is limited, but 
after having watched this video, I would 
certainly do some things differently in the 
future. 

I would, for example, be fastidious about 
my prefinishing and backpriming to protect 
my investment over the years. Some of the 
shiplap redwood siding I installed fifteen 
years ago on the south side of my former 
shop, has cupped and split because i 
lacked some of the information mentioned 
in this tape, and I gave maintenance very 
little consideration. 

It shocked me to find that oils provide 
only about two to three years of protection. 
This makes the “natural” look very costly in 
terms of maintenance. The galvanized fin¬ 
ishing nails I used because I wanted my 
naifneads discrete in appearance have 
rusted and streaked the wood, and, in 
many cases, have either popped loose 
from the studs or the siding has pulled 
away from them. The video drives home 
the point that finishing nails are not suit- 

Aian Marks designs and makes furniture and 
cabinets in Carmel Valley, California, and is a 
Contributing Editor to Popular Woodworking. 


able. 

In the video you will learn the terminol¬ 
ogy used for grading siding and how to 
choose siding widths based on pattern 
and moisture content. Some of the more 
common patterns are discussed and illus¬ 
trated (shiplap, bevel, tongue and groove, 
channel lap) as well as types of surfaces 
(smooth, rough, saw textured) 

Though this is all pertinent and useful 
information, this video almost totally ne¬ 
glects the actual installation of siding— 
things such as dealing with inside and 
outsidecorners,joints, cutting procedures, 
staggering of joints, propertools, etc. Con¬ 
sequently there is room for another video 
on the subject, and as soon as one appears, 

I promise to review it for you. 

TECO Deck Video, ©1987 by TECO, 
P.O. Box 203, Colliers WV 26035, $19.95, 
20 minutes 

The TECO company manufactures 
structural components such as nails and 
fasteners made of galvanized sheet metal 
(framing anchors and clips, joist hangers, 
step supports, post caps, and related 
hardware). Naturally the company would 
like you to use many of these in building 
your deck. 

Besides the tape, the company sup¬ 
plies a brochure containing plans and in¬ 
structions. Both can be ordered by dialing 
800-GET-TECO. 

Maybe a novice could actually build a 
deck using the video and the “Wood Deck 
Building Suggestions” brochure. Appar¬ 
ently many have done so. But I have my 
doubts that it was an easy task and a 
nagging suspicion exists that many a frus¬ 
trated do-it-yourselfer may have regretted 
the undertaking. If we can believe what we 
are told, TECO receives 10,000 requests 
a week for these “suggestions.” 

In most areas, if you attach a deck to 
your home (as is most often the case) 
instead of building a detached one, you 
are required by code to place your posts 
on pier blocks instead of sinking them into 
the ground as shown in the tape. No men¬ 
tion is made of this. 

Additionally, building code usually re¬ 
quires that balusters be spaced such that 
a 6” ball cannot pass between them. This 


keeps small children from getting their 
heads caught between them. The fact that 
TECO neglects such considerations ap¬ 
palls me. It surprises me that no disclaimer 
appears in the brochure, though 1 suppose 
if you are merely making “suggestions” 
you can’t be held legally responsible for 
untoward results. 

If you run into problems (as I anticipate) 
on your TECO deck project you need only 
call the convenient number mentioned 
above and a friendly representative prom¬ 
ises to help you out. Trouble is, since 
9,999 other people will be building their 
decks that very same week, many of them 
might well be calling at the same time you 
do. 

To test this theory, I called the 800 
number. I called on a Tuesday and got 
through immediately—so much for theo¬ 
ries. The imaginary problem I faced the 
company with was as follows: “Armed only 
with the handsaw your brochure says 1 can 
use, I am trying to cut off the tops of the 
extra-long 4 X 4’s you told me to stick in the 
ground. How do I get a square, level cut?" 

It was recommended that 1 scribe a line 
on all four faces of the post using a square 
and that I cut grooves on all four faces. The 
saw blade would ride in the grooves as I 
cut, resulting in a square cut. Anyone who 
has attempted to cut off a fence post with 
a handsaw realizes how difficult it is to get 
a square cut and the method suggested 
doesn’t make a lot of sense to me. 

Most people would be building their 
decks on weekends. The TECO company 
doesn’t offer this kind of assistance on 
weekends or holidays, so if you reach an 
impasse you’ll either have to consult a 
knowledgeable local or wait until regular 
business hours on a weekday to get this 
kind of advice. 

In my opinion, there is a real need for a 
good video on decks, and this one hardly 
qualifies. 

The Stanley Workbench with Terrie 
Lee Hysell and Steve Borton, ©1990 by 
The Stanley Works, Advertising Services, 
Box 1800,.New Britain, CT 06050, $14.95, 
28 minutes. 

This one begins with a grim disclaimer. 
No warranty is given and no results are 
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guaranteed. But don’t give up yet; the 
outlook is hopeful. 

The workbench depicted is a combina¬ 
tion bench and pegboard back for hanging 
tools. A ledge strip on the back provides 
mounting holes for an impressive array of 
screwdrivers. Not designed for the profes¬ 
sional woodworker, the bench is nonethe¬ 
less ideal for the home handyman. It 
measures six feet long and 31" wide. A 
child-size version is also shown in the 
accompanying brochure which contains 
plans and detailed instructions. The bro¬ 
chure costs $1.00 and also features plans 
for a set of sawhorses. 

The projects are designed for people 
with a basic knowledge of woodworking 
tools and techniques. They are explained 
and built by Terri Lee and Steve, who 
assist one another with pleasant smiles 
and appreciative commentary, much the 
same as we receive from our mates in our 
own home workshops. Right? 

All lumber used is standard in dimen¬ 
sion and is available at any lumberyard. 
First, the video offers some general tips on 
using tools, and then we get down to brass 
tacks. It would be hard to make a serious 
mistake on the workbench because every¬ 
thing is so well illustrated. 

The sawhorses included as plans in the 
brochure are also built in the video; they 
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are as sturdy as could be wished for. They 
contain a lot of angles and are more so¬ 
phisticated than the workbench. In making 
them, a tool called the Stanley Quick- 
Square© was used to lay out angles. This 
tool combines the features of a sliding 
bevel with a protractor, and though it doesn’t 
entirely replace the former, it looks like 
something you might want to add to your 
tools because it eliminates steps in many 
carpentry applications. 

Instruction is clear throughout. I appre¬ 
ciated the relative absence of hard sell 
during the construction sequences and I 
feel that the tape and brochure together do 
a good job of presenting the projects. 
Plans are well presented and ! recom¬ 
mend the tape without reservation.[W| 

the 

What can wcK)d workers do to help 
preserve the world's tropical 
rainforests? How can we be sure 
that the materials we use come 
from sustainably managed sources? 
Will there be wood for the future? 
Will the Earth have a future? 

Be part of the solution. 

Join the Woodworkers Alliance 
for Rainforest Protection 

WARP, Box 133, Coos Bay, OR 97420-0013 


ALL-IN'ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

As a FENCE or GUIDE, it attaches ten limes faster 
than 'C clamping and won t suriace mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low proNIe jaws enable you 
to clamp butl-joinled comers (down to material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat tor easy assembly set-ups. Worlds fastest, 
most versalite bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$24 95 

50" Grip (panel size).$34 95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 BOO 42S-3S09 (Inside Caittornia) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside CA and including Canada) 

Master Card. Visa. Check or Money Order. In California, add 6% sales tax 

WE PAY FREIGHT whhin Continental U.S.A. 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90015 
(213) 749-6441 
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EXPIRES 6-1-91 


SALE 


Shaker Peg 
“ Medium Peg 
.Mini Peg 
Candle Cup 
.V 8 " Mini Candle Cup 


$15.00 ( 100 
$14.00; 100 
$ 7.50100 
SI 8 .OO 1 ' 100 
$ 10 . 00 / 100 


SLl.OO- 
$ 10.00 
S 5.00 
S13.00 
$ 6 . 00 - 



1" Toy Wheel 

$ 6 . 00/100 

S 3.50 

1-1.’4" Toy Wheel 

$ 8.00 / 100 

S 5,00 

l-].‘2’' Toy Wheel 

$ 10 . 00 / 100 

S 7,00 

2 " Toy Wheel 

sia.oo ■■ 100 

S14.0O 

'\xle Pegs for .Above 

S fi.OO 1 100 

S 3.00 

1 * 1 / 2 '’ Birch Spindle 

$ 10,00 100 

S 7.00 

12" Ramin Spindle 

$12.50; 25 

$ 10.00 

T 8 " or Button 

$ 2 . 00 ,- 100 

S 1.25 


'BiVA Butt 


! 2" Square Block 
. 34 " Square Block 


' Square Block 
4" Full Round Ball 
' Full Round Ball 
1/2’' Full Round Ball 
' Full Round BaQ 
1/2" Full Hound Ball 
■ Full Round Ball 



2 -l.r Apple 
5 8" X 7,'8" Wren Egg 
l-3.'4’' X 2-L‘'2" Hen Egg 
2'd,'4" X 4'FT" Goose Egg 
Picture Hanger 
1-.5/8'‘ Sawtooth Hanger 
/'llScrew Eve I■2" Long 
. -*■ 

.'M" X 3/8" Heart 
1" X 3.\S" Heart 
1-L4" X 3/8" Heart 
Round Bead 
I 2" Round Bead 
L2" X . 5 / 8 " Spool 


/ 



S 4.7r5 100 
S 6.50 ' 100 
$ 8.25 ■' 100 
$ 3.25 / too 
S 3.50.'' 100 
$ 5.00 .' 100 


1 - 800 - 722-0311 

To receive sale prices use Sale #P31 



FREE 

With Order 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG $1.00 


We accept M/C. VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Handii.ng 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

Mbodworlu 


P.O. Box 14.507 Ft. Worth, TX 76117 
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The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


Sell It By Mail 


The phrase “mail order” is used to cover 
at least three major methods of selling, 
however, only two of them—catalog and 
direct sales—truly fit the name. Both of 
these methods entail placing ads in maga¬ 
zines and newspapers. The third consists 
of preparing printed sales literature which 
is then mailed to addresses on a list, 
usually purchased from a company that 
compiles them. The proper name of this 
last method is “direct mail.” In my opinion, 
it is not at all suited for small operations. It 
is very expensive because you have to 
mail to a very large list to get sufficient 
orders to make any money. 

Almost any wood product that can be 
shipped without too much cost can be sold 
by mail. Forty years ago, I operated a 
company that made prefabricated wood 
greenhouses and sold them by mail, as did 
several other companies. There are now 
about a dozen outfits in this field alone. 
Furniture of all kinds, from kits to com¬ 
pletely finished pieces are being sold by a 
number of companies. 1 know of small 
operators who are selling fancy boxes, 
desk accessories, toys, bathroom acces¬ 
sories, bird houses and feeders and many 
other items all made of wood. The latter 
are all semi-production items. Furniture, 
however, falls into both the semi-pro¬ 
duction and custom built categories. 

Who are the people that are success¬ 
fully selling these things by mail? In furni¬ 
ture here are but a few. In the custom built 
category, you’ll find Thomas Moser in New 
Gloucester, Maine and Charles Webb in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; In semi-pro¬ 
duction there is Shaker Workshops out of 
Concord, Massachusetts and Yield House 
in North Conway, New Hampshire. I’ve 
known of Yield House for fifty years. They 
started as a very small operation selling 
kits for about a dozen different pieces of 
furniture, exclusively by mail. Today they 
have an elaborate 50-page color catalog, 
with well over a hundred different pieces in 


Ken Sadter is a retired furnituremaker in 
Portland, Oregon. 


all conditions from kits to completely fin¬ 
ished, as well as many small accessories, 
still all by mail. Then there is the Little 
Hickory Furniture Co. from Marion, Indiana 
that sells children’s rockers and other such 
pieces handcrafted of hickory sapling trees 
and rattan. 

Astothesmallersemi-productionitems, 
if you’ll look through the gift catalogs which 
regularly inundate you, you’ll find all the 
items I have mentioned and more. You 
may say that these are stores rather than 
producers, but if the stores can sell them 
by mail, so can you. And don’t overlook the 
fact that you can sell by mail to the stores 
as easily as to the customers; in fact, 
stores are better because they become 
repeat customers. 

Selling by mail has distinct advantages 
for the small operator. He can get access 
to a national market at a minimum cost, it 
will eliminate the distribution problems a 
small business has in selling through 
normal retail channels, and it brings in the 
full retail price. Furthermore, if you make a 
product that requires creative selling, you 
won’t get it into today’s retail stores, but 
you can sell it directly through mail order. 

Mail order is not cheap. It used to be the 
least expensive method, but with the in¬ 
creases in postal rates, advertising rates, 
and printing costs, those days are long 
gone. It is, however, still a very cost- 
effective way of selling if it’s done right, 
and it is certainly cheaper than having 
sales people on your payroll or paying a 
big commission to a manufacturer’s rep¬ 
resentative. 

There are a couple of additional con¬ 
siderations that apply to any type of selling 
by mail. You must be prepared to answer 
every inquiry within 24 hours, either by 
shipping the goods ordered or by ac¬ 
knowledging the order and stating when 
you will ship. This is essential in develop¬ 
ing customer confidence for the future, 
without which your mail order sales will not 
prosper. Being able to do this requires 
keeping a reasonable inventory of all of the 
items you’re offering for sale (obviously 


this does not apply if your product is cus¬ 
tom furniture). Another consideration is 
the financial one; how much money can 
you spend getting this program off the 
ground? In the beginning the cost per 
order will have little relation to true cost- 
effectiveness. Ads take time to develop 
their potential, and after people have re¬ 
ceived your catalog, they procrastinate 
before sending in an order. It may take a 
year to get the average cost per order to a 
level you can live with. 

The Catalog Route 

The technique most used today consists 
of placing ads in various magazines with 
the intent of persuading people to write for 
a free catalog. A precondition for this ap¬ 
proach is to have more than one item to 
sell. The more items in your catalog, the 
better chance you have of making a sale 
each time you send one out. More people 
will write for a free catalog than will buy any 
particular item. What you’re really after 
here is the names and addresses of people 
who are interested in what you have to sell. 
This will build a mailing list that you can 
send your catalog to at regular intervals 
again and again. In fact, once you have 
built a large enough mailing list, you can 
cut back drastically on your magazine 
advertising. 

To start the process, buy copies of the 
magazines that cater to the kind of people 
that will be interested in your product. 
Contact each magazine, either by mail or 
by phone, and askfortheiradvertising rate 
schedule as well as their circulation and its 
geographical distribution. With a magazine 
that has several sections, such as Better 
Homes & Gardens, ask for a breakdown of 
circulation by reader interest. When you 
have received this information you will 
need to sit down and analyze it at length. 
Determine which magazines will give you 
the best coverage of the market you’re 
trying to reach for the least cost. You will 
also need to decide whether you can do 
the job with one ad for all magazines, or 
whether you need two or three different 
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ads, and how big they should be. This is 
going to be, in large measure, determined 
by cost. This analysis will also tell you 
whether you can afford to get involved at 
all. 

Look at overall circulation, look at the 
geographic breakdown of that circulation, 
and look at the breakdown of readers 
based on their interests. What you’re 
looking for will depend on what you’re 
selling. For example, suppose you are 
selling a product for gardeners. A maga¬ 
zine like Sunset has several departments 
of which gardening is one. You will want to 
know how many of its readers are interested 
in gardening since the rest of its readers 
will not be interested in your product. At the 
same time look at a magazine like Horti- 
culture which is exclusively gardening. 
Compare its total circulation with the 
number of Sunset readers interested in 
gardening and then compare the rates of 
the two magazines to estimate the cost per 
interested reader. In a situation like this, 
you can often afford a larger ad in the 
specialty magazine and still get a lower 
cost per interested reader. 

Having figured out, at least tentatively, 
the magazines in which you’re going to 
advertise and the size of the ads you’re 
going to buy, you can go ahead and design 
the ads. The smaller the ad, the more 
important its design. Ifasmall ad is jammed 
with copy, it is very apt to be overlooked. 
The eyes of people paging through a 
magazine are caught by something that 
stands out, not by a lot of copy that blends 
in with the rest of the page. Be brief and to 
the point. Don’t waste space on a picture 
unless it’s attention-getting or very perti¬ 
nent to the ad. Try to place a code in each 
ad that will tell you not only what magazine 
the reply came from, but which issue of 
that magazine. This code is usually placed 
somewhere in the address. 

Don’t be surprised or discouraged if the 
first ad doesn’t bring a flood of requests. 
By the third ad in any publication you 
should have enough answers to pay for all 
three ads. Ifyou don’t, either your ad doesn’t 
pull or the magazine doesn’t work for you. 
You have to figure out which. 

The most important item in the process 
is your catalog. A catalog can be anything 


from two pages to over a hundred pages— 
whatever it takes to properly present the 
various items you’re offering for sale. Keep 
in mind that this is your only sales contact 
with your potential customer. If the catalog 
doesn’t make the sale, it won’t be made. It 
doesn’t have to be fancy, it doesn’t have to 
be on slick paper, and it doesn’t have to be 
in color. What is important is what you say 
and how you say it. The old saying, “a 
picture is worth a thousand words,” is very 
much to the point here. It’s a good idea to 
have a separate order blank and price list, 
then you can change your prices without 
reprinting the catalog. 

Once the ads are placed and the re¬ 
quests begin coming in, you should begin 
tracking the results. Construct two charts, 
one that shows response to the ads by 
magazine and by issue of that magazine, 
and one which shows how many requests 
for catalogs are converted into orders. The 
first chart is important for two reasons: it 
shows you how well a magazine is pulling, 
and it shows you when the results from any 
given magazine begin to fall off, so that 
you can pull the ad and move to another 
magazine. The second chart is an indica¬ 
tion of how good your catalog is, or beyond 
that, how much the buyers like your 
products. Keeping these charts may seem 
like a lot of tedious work, but without them 
you will not know what is happening, and 
you may spend a great deal of money with 
poor or mediocre results. 

The Direct Sales Route 

The second mail order technique is 
based on the marketing of a single item 
with the idea of selling as many as possible 
as fast as possible. This technique is only 
effective with certain kinds of products. 
They should be either impulse items or 
items that take advantage of a fad or a 
popular trend. For the most part, they 
should sell for less than $25 so that people 
won’t think about the price if they want the 
item. 

Depending on the type of item, you 
should place ads in either Sunday news¬ 
papers or specialty magazines. The ads 
should be large enough to be easily noticed, 
prominently display the item, and include 
an order coupon. They should also be 


coded for identification and state an un¬ 
equivocal money back guarantee. Re¬ 
member, this ad is your only salesperson; 
if it doesn’t make the sale, there is no sale. 
A good size for newspapers is 2 columns 
wide by 3" long. Check with your local 
paper, they will explain howto prepare ads 
for newspaper publication. 

In placing these ads, the best and least 
costly place to start is the Sunday news¬ 
papers. Start with your local paper and see 
what kind of results you get. When ad¬ 
vertising to other parts of the country, you 
are faced with the same considerations as 
in the previous method: to whom does 
your item appeal, where do they live, and 
what type of people are they? This latter 
will determine where in the paper you want 
the ad to go. If the papers show consid¬ 
erable success, then you can think about 
specialty magazines. 

There is a risk in this method that is not 
usually present when working with a catalog 
type plan: the item can take off on you. I 
know of one instance where a small 
company went from nothing to sales of 
4000 units a day in a period of six months. 
It doesn’t happen often but if it does, the 
whole thing can boomerang, especially 
from a financial standpoint. It takes a lot of 
money in a hurry to finance such rapid 
growth. Don’t let this intimidate you, just 
make you cautious. Be sure, if the signs 
begin to appear, that you know where you 
can go for the necessary money. 

Tracking the ads is even more impor¬ 
tant in this method. Things move faster 
here and an ad can run out on you before 
you know it. This can cause you to spend 
a lot of money on ads that have lost their 
effectiveness. As the sales grow you will 
expand your advertising coverage. The 
company in the example above was, at the 
height of theircampaign, in 75 newspapers 
every Sunday. To keep this from getting 
out of hand takes careful tracking. Since 
this is a direct sale ad, the reply is the sale 
and conversion is not a factor, so you need 
only the one chart. 

There are the two major methods of 
selling by mail. I hope I have given you 
enough information so you will have some 
understanding of them and perhaps be 
persuaded to give one of them a try. [Pl 
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Tried and True 


by Graham Blackburn 


Sharp Teeth Bite Best 



Table saws, circular saws, chop saws, 
and band saws have become so common 
that many people are genuinely surprised 
to learn that quality work can be performed 
with a simple hand saw. When people 
learn that I regularly use hand saws in my 
shop, some go away muttering things like 
“purist fanatic” and “living in the past.” 
Certainly it would be foolish to deny one¬ 
self the benefits of modern machinery, but 
often the appropriate hand saw is a very 
reasonable alternative and sometimes a 
distinct advantage—when you have the 
right saw and the skill to use it. 

At first glance one hand saw may look 
very much like another, but trying to rip 
with a crosscut saw can be frustrating. 
Using a saw in good condition is equally 
important. Simply buying a new saw doesn’t 
guarantee it will work well. Many things not 
readily apparent affect a saw’s fitness for 
work, including the shape, set, number 
and size of its teeth, as well as the quality 
of the materials from which the saw is 
made. Furthermore, a beginner can have 
as much trouble with a well-conditioned 
saw as with one in poor shape—and blame 
it all on the tool, not realizing that the job 
requires a different type of saw. For more 
about hand saws, see “Good Old Hand¬ 
saws” in Popular Woodworking # 37. 

The Differences Between Saws 

When I use the term hand saw I’m re¬ 
ferring to the wide-blade, single-handled 
saws now sold as rip and crosscut hand 
saws. It’s hard to buy a new hand saw that 
is anything else, but still turning up in 
secondhand shops, fleamarkets, and auc¬ 
tions are many other types of wide-blade 
hand saws—ship saws, gauge saws, 
pruning saws, joiner’s saws, and plumber’s 
saws. All are true hand saws because they 
average two feet in length, have a wide 
blade and a single handle. It’s important to 
realize that the term hand saw does not 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer 
and maker in Rio del Mar, California, and 
author of many books on woodworking and 
home maintenance including A Home for All 
Seasons. 


mean simply any saw used by hand rather 
than by power; many other types of saws 
used by hand are not referred to as hand 
saws, including coping saws, fretsaws, 
keyhole saws, and compass saws. 

I- r- 1 


8> point eaw 

Figure 2. Point Size 

Knowing whether a saw is designed to 
crosscut or rip is essential, since practi¬ 
cally every time you put saw to wood you 
are almost always doing one or the other. 
Figure 1 illustrates the difference between 
teeth designed to crosscut and those de¬ 
signed to rip. Notice the different angles of 
the teeth profiles, and the fact that cross¬ 
cut teeth are beveled so they’ll cut like a 
series of knives while rip teeth cut only at 
their tips like a series of chisels. Guessing 
at a glance whether a saw is designed to 
crosscut or rip by looking at the size of the 
teeth alone can be deceptive; both sorts 
are made with different numbers of teeth to 
the inch—a feature usually identified as 
point size. Calculate the point size by 
counting the number of teeth in a linear 


inch, as shown in Figure 2. Ripsaws gen¬ 
erally have fewer points than crosscut 
saws, but a 10-point rip saw can have 
teeth the same size as a 10-point crosscut 
saw, so judging the saw type by the teeth 
size alone is by no means a sure method. 

Although the cut of the teeth is the most 
important distinction between saws, the 
rest of the saw’s design can also vary. 
Length is the most obvious difference, 
ranging from ten inches to three feet. The 
width of the blade at the handle end (the 
heel) and at its tip (the toe) may also vary 
considerably. Its shape can differ greatly, 
depending on its use and how it’s made, as 



well as on a variety of novelty “improve¬ 
ments” like those designed to turn the saw 
into a measuring device or to make its 
depth of cut self-regulating. Finally, the 
handle can take a variety of shapes, posi¬ 
tions and means of attachment. Ail the 
above features affect how a saw works 
and how it should be used. 
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Tned and True 


Teeth 

A newly bought saw should at the least 
have evenly formed teeth. With use (and 
abuse) and frequent sharpenings, the 
regularity of the teeth may be lost, possibly 
ending up as bad as those illustrated in 
Figure 3. A saw with teeth like this should 
be recut by a professional, but you can 
correct moderate unevenness in the course 
of regular sharpening. However, evenly 
formed teeth are no guarantee of correct 
shape or adequate sharpness. Knowing 
what to do requires a little study, but the 
actual sharpening is easier than sawing 
itself—it’s certainly cheaper than sending 
them out, and you are guaranteed a quicker 
and (with a little practice) as good a job. 

Jointing 

Assuming a saw’s teeth are all fairly 
uniform in size and shape, the first step in 
any sharpening is to joint the saw. Using a 
factory-made hand saw jointer or a simple 
user-made device (Figure 4), run a mill file 
lightly along the top of the teeth until a 
small land is formed on the top of every 
tooth. You may have to squint to see the 
light reflected from the flat part you’ve filed, 
but it’s important to produce such a land on 
all the teeth. Of course, the more uneven 
the teeth are, the greater will be the dispar¬ 
ity between the size of lands on individual 
teeth. If it’s too great, don’t make all the 
teeth the same height the first time, but 
joint only the highest, then shape and 



sharpen them, and then joint the teeth a 
second time. Be careful when jointing to 
keep the file perpendicular to the blade; 
don’t let it tip from side to side—this is the 
chief purpose of a hand saw jointer. 

Shaping the Teeth 

The next step should not be necessary 
with anew saw or even with an old saw that 
has been properly sharpened, but only 
when correction is necessary. Shaping the 
teeth is done to make sure that their fronts 
and backs are correctly angled and the 
gullets are all of equal depth. The process 
is simple and requires no more than filing 
at right-angles to the blade. Start by hold¬ 
ing a small triangular file well down in the 
first gullet to form the proper angles of the 
fronts and backs of the teeth (see Figure 
1). If the teeth are of unequal size, press 
more against the largest, filing until you 
reach the center of the land created by 
jointing. Continue along until all teeth are 
of equal size and all finish in a point. 

It’s not necessary now to worry about 
any bevel that crosscut teeth may require— 
be sure only to file at right-angles! The 
triangular file most useful for this operation 
has the cross-section of an equilateral 
triangle and sides forming angles of 60° 
(sometimes known as a “slim taper”), since 
the angle formed by the front and back of 
the saw’s teeth is also 60°. Using a 60° file 
will guarantee this angle, but it is up to 
you to control the angle that the front 
(and the back) of the tooth makes with the 


perpendicular. This is the angle of rake. 
Those indicated in Figure 1 are all-pur¬ 
pose angles for rip and crosscut saws, but 
experienced sawyers may prefer slightly 
different angles according to the kind of 
wood being sawn and the angle at which 
they work. The effect of changing the rake 
is similar to the effect that different rakes 
have on bandsaw teeth. Many wood¬ 
workers are familiar with specifying rake 
when ordering bandsaw blades; you can 
achieve the same thing when shaping 
hand saw teeth. 

Setting the Teeth 

Setting is the process of bending no 
more than half the height of a tooth to one 
side, then bending the next tooth similarly 
to the opposite side. When all teeth are 
set, the kerf made by the saw will be wider 
than the thickness of the saw blade by the 
amount you’ve bent the teeth. This pro¬ 
vides positive clearance for the blade and 
prevents binding. If the set istoo little orthe 


Figure 5. Saw Wrest 


wood too wet the friction caused by 
sawing can cause the wood to swell and 
bind the saw. Consequently, how much 
set is appropriate is a function of the wood 
you’re sawing. Crosscutting dry hardwood 
requires less set than ripping unseasoned 
softwood. For this reason the well- 


Figure 4. Hand Saw Jointers 


equipped shop will contain several cross¬ 
cut and rip saws with different sets. 

Although the process of setting used to 
be accomplished with a simple tool called 
a saw wrest (Figure 5), patented saw sets 
now available are easier to use since many 
contain “anvils” adjustable to the po/nt size 
of the saw being set, thereby providing a 
preset, albeit only average, amount of set. 
The perfectionist will prefer the saw wrest 
since any amount and degree of set can be 
achieved at will. As with shaping, setting 
should not be necessary every time the 
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Tried and True 


continued 



saw is sharpened. Experience will be your 
guide as you become more sensitive to 
small changes in set and how they affect 
the sawing of different kinds of wood. 
However, be aware that a taper-ground 
saw, by virtue of the fact that its blade 
becomes progressively thinner from the 
teeth to the back, requires very little set. 

How do you identify a taper-ground 
saw?A new saw it will undoubtedly have 
been advertised as such. Older, better 
quality saws, made when pride of manu¬ 
facture resulted in ornate inscriptions of¬ 
ten still discernable if you clean the blade 
well enough, will bear a message to the 
effect. Among really old saws, those with 
skew backs (Figure 6) are more likely to be 



taper-ground than straight-backs, but 
simply measuring the thickness of the blade 
at the gullet and at its back is the easiest 
way to tell taper-ground from flat-ground. 

Sharpening 

Whether sharpening rip or crosscut 
teeth, you need some form of saw vise or 
clamp (Figure 7) to hold the saw firmly just 
below the level of the gullets, or it will 
chatter and scream when you try to file it, 
and the file will quickly become dulled. The 
only other requirement is the correct size 


Sharpeninj 

g and Jointing 

point size 

file 

4-1/2 to 6 points 

7" slim taper 

7-8 points 

6” slim taper 

9-10 points 

5"-6" slim taper 

11-15 points 

4 V 2 ' slim taper 

16 points & over 

5” superfine 
metal saw 

for jointing 

8"-10" mill bastard 
(smallertofitfactory- 
made jointer) 


file as indicated in the chart above. 


Both kinds of saws should be given a 
light jointing pass with afile, just enough to 
produce the tiniest land. Work in a good 
light so you can see this tiny shiny area, 
then proceed as follows. 

Crosscut and Rip Filing 

Fix the crosscut saw in the vice and 
stand at position one, as shown in Figure 
8- Starting at the toe of the blade, pick out 
the first tooth that is set towards you. Place 
the file in the gullet to the /eft of this tooth, 
holding the file level with the floor and 
angled to the saw as shown. Make sure 



saw vise clamped to bench 




o c> 


Place the file in the gullet to the left of the first 
tooth set towards you. 


stand 

here 


work in this direction 

Position One 

Position Two 



saw vise clamped to bench 


cOlCS 


Place the file in the gullet 
to the right of the first tooth set towards you. 



work in this direction 


Figure 8. Sharpening 


ion (3 


Stand 

here 
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that the file sets down well into the gullet. 
Check constantly that you keep the file 
horizontal and notice that the angle at 
which the file should be held to the saw 
corresponds to the angle of the bevels cut 
on the edges of the teeth. If this is not easy 
to see, try looking at the teeth nearest the 
handle. They’re generally used less and 
retain their factory grind longer. Try letting 
the file find its own bearing against these 
bevels to get the feel of where the correct 
angle should be. File gently until you have 
worn away halfXUe land formed on the tip 
of the teeth. This shouldn’t take more than 
a stroke or two. 

Now lift the file out of the first gullet, skip 
the next gullet (to the left of the next tooth 
which is set to the right), and place it in the 
third gullet (to the left of the next tooth set 
towards you). File as before, and repeat 
the process all the way down the blade. 

When you reach the heel of the blade, 
reposition the saw in the vise, and yourself 
and the file, as shown in position two 
(Figure 8). Now place the file in the gullet 
to the right of the first tooth set towards 
you. This should be the first gullet you 
skipped when filing from position one and 
will be obvious if the saw is used or old 
since the filed gullets will now all be shiny. 
When you have filed away the remaining 
half of the land on the top of every tooth, 
the saw will be sharp. 

If all the teeth are at the same height 
(check this by sighting along the tips—a 
slight crown along this line is preferred by 
some woodworkers), the angle of rake is 
consistent and appropriate to the work in 
hand, the bevels exact, and the set suffi¬ 
cient, then the teeth are ready to cut. 

File rip saws the same as crosscut 
saws, but work the file straight across the 
saw, at right angles to the blade. As Figure 


1 shows, rip saw teeth must have no side 
bevel. However, don’t be tempted into 
thinking it would be quicker to start at one 
end and file everytooth. It’s true that there 
are no alternating bevels and you should 
file straight across, but in practice this is 
hard to do perfectly, and a rip saw filed this 
way is likely to "lead” or favor one side. By 
filing first all the teeth leaning towards you, 
then reversing the saw and your position 
and filing the remaining teeth, any slight 
inaccuracy in filing is equalized and the 
saw will run straight. 

Blade and Handle 

Before starting to saw, however, check 
the condition of the blade and the handle. 
Aside from the obvious need for a blade 
free of rust or grease, a blade with kinks 
and raised scratches will not help the saw’s 
operation. Scratches can be filed or steel- 
wooled away, but serious kinks must be 


hammered out. Since this is a process of 
redistributing the metal, it’s usually best to 
leave it to a professional. 

Old saws frequently have a small nib on 
theirbackatthetoeend (Figure 9). Thought 
to be a vestige of the original curved shape 
of the first wide-blade hand saws made by 
the Dutch towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, this nib is useful tor sight¬ 
ing along the blade when sawing—but not 
for cutting nails, as many oldtimers main¬ 
tain! If it has broken off, forget about it. 

With the introduction of the new wide 
blades, English sawmakers developed a 
completely new method whereby the 
handle is slotted and fitted over the end of 
the blade. Instead of being bored to re¬ 
ceive a tang formed in the blade like the old 
pistol^rip style. Blade and handle are 
then riveted or screwed together (Figure 
10). Present day handles, especially 
cheaper plastic models, often display only 
a vague resemblance to the beautiful and 
extremely comfortable shapes first de¬ 
signed this way. Even if, in the name of 
economy or contemporary design sensi¬ 
bility, you disregard the elegant curves 
and cutouts (intended to lighten the handle), 
or the intricate carving (designed to pro¬ 
vide a more secure grip), or the way in 
which the bottom part of the grip was often 
carved to give the appearance of the handle 
having been folded into place while in an 
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Tried and True 


continued 



almost fluid state, it is hard to deny the 
superior comfort afforded by an old handle. 
The better the saw, the more screws were 
used to affix the handle—a five-screw 
handle (including one being the maker’s 
button) marks the top of the line. Keep 
these screws tight (file a screwdriver as 
shown in Figure 11 for this purpose), since 
a loose handle dissipates the effort in¬ 
tended for the blade and decreases your 
control over the saw. 

Models and Techniques 

Apart from using a crosscut saw for 
crosscutting and a rip saw for rip sawing, 
there are other factors that can influence 
the efficiency of your hand sawing. Al¬ 
though it used to be common practice to 
re-cut and use broken saws, good balance 
is vital to a saw’s ease of use. Balance is 
affected by the overall length, the shape 
and weight of the blade, and the design 
and positioning of the handle. Naturally a 
larger saw will make heavy work easier, 
and there’s little point in wielding a 26" 
heavyweight where an 18" panel saw will 
suffice, but you should use the saw that 
feels most comfortable for you. 

Some prefer the streamlined lighter 
weight of skew-backs (Figure 6); others 
the greater rigidity of straight-backs (also 
made in lighter versions). But probably 
most critical is choosing a saw with the 
appropriate number of points for the job. 
The choice is simple: fewer points result in 
faster cutting, more points produce finer 
work and a smoother cut. To rip 84 hard¬ 
wood, a 5-point, straight-back rip saw is 
very efficient; using such a saw to crosscut 
6" of V 2 " 9 ^ would be like removing a tiny 
splinter with a pickaxe. 

Having chosen the right saw, the mode 
of operation can make a big difference. For 
ripping heavy timber the kneeling position 
is best—one knee on the work, and the 


blade at 60° to the surface of the wood. For 
lighter ripping it’s often more comfortable 
to stand upright, secure the work above 
sawhorse height, and use the overhand 
method. Some saws even have handles 
designed to be held this way (Figure 12 
and Popular Woodworking's?, p. 15). 

Never force or press the saw; properly 
sharpened it will cut very well on its own. 
All you have to do is guide it. If it seems 
difficult to keep to a straight line, you may 
be pushing too hard and forcing the teeth 
to follow the path of least resistance (up 
soft grain) before they have a chance to 
cut their way. If the set of the teeth is 
biased towards one side or the other, the 
saw will tend to curve towards the side with 


the greater set. Either reset the teeth or try 
running a file lightly down the side of those 
teeth whose set is greatest. 

Avoid all jigs and tips purporting to help 
you hold the saw exactly perpendicular— 
you’ll never develop a reliable eye if you 
become addicted to such crutches. Posi¬ 
tion yourself as exactly over the line to be 
cut as possible and try to maintain equal 
visibility of both sides of the blade. 

No matter how carefully you saw, some 
wood is cantankerous, it will twist and flex 
and the kerf will close up behind the saw, 
binding the blade tighter than a vise. Use 
softwood wedges (not screwdrivers) to 
keep the kerf open. Saw slowly and gently; 
it’s easy if you’re doing it correctly. 

Next to planing, sawing should be one 
of the great pleasures of woodwork¬ 
ing. It allows you to discover the true 
nature of your material safely— 
and with all the wonderful tactile 
and aromatic subtleties usually 
drowned in the roar and showering dust 
of a five horsepower motor.® 
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by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Woodworking with Your Kids by Ri¬ 
chard Starr (The Taunton Press, 63 South 
Main St., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506) 206 pages, paperback, $14.95 

The cover advises that Woodworking 
with Your Kids contains “over 30 projects 
for all ages.” While this is indeed true 
enough, it misses one of the essential 
points about the book: The woodworking 
projects presented here give kids some¬ 
thing to do that they’ll positively love doing 
—if we present it to them as well as Starr 
obviously presents it to his kids, and that is 
the book's main value. 

The woodworking techniques shown 
here are all safe, designed to make com¬ 
petent as well as happy woodworkers. 
Starr is teaching his kids classic hand 
woodworking techniques ratherthan power 
tool wood-butchery. Their hand tool expe¬ 
rience is sure to make them better users of 
power tools. 

Kids who are shown the kind of atten¬ 
tion and affection that is evident in Starr's 
classroom won’t have the kind of troubles 
that get negative newspaper attention. 
School systems (and parents) everywhere 
should adopt programs like Starr’s (not 
just in woodworking) to show kids that 
adults care that they make something of 
their spare time, and of themselves. 

Woodworking: Techniques, Tips & 
Shortcuts from a Master Craftsman by 

B. William Bigelow. (TAB Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0214) 228 pp., 
paperback, $16.95 

B. William Bigelow has been a contribu¬ 
tor to Popular Woodworkingiar longer than 
I have. His clear presentation of interest¬ 
ing ideas continues in this volume as he 
takes us through 25 intermediate projects, 
each of which illustrates a specific tech¬ 
nique. The projects teach us new tricks on 
the table saw, band saw, router, drill press, 
lathe, and other common shop tools. 

Bigelow’s book is sure to get extended 
hands-on use in my shop—and it should 
in yours, too. 


Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture 
designer/builder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin and 
the author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Sterling Publishing Co., 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10016. 


Carousel Horse Carving: An Instruc¬ 
tion Workbook by Ken Hughes, ©1987 
(Heritage Arts Press, 3315 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco, CA 94118) 139 pp., 
spiral bound, $25.00 

This extremely specialized, self-pub¬ 
lished book contains nothing but a single 
project, a one-third size carousel horse 
reproduction. The blank is made from solid 
wood ratherthan hollow-body lamination. 
The author takes us step-by-step from 
conceptthroughfinishing, and then shares 
several pages of photos illustrating other 
ways of creating carousel horses. With the 
book’s large fold-out plan and the author’s 
patient instructions, even a novice carver 
should be able to create a credible piece of 
equine statuary while improving carving 
skills in the process. The book is pretty 
much only available by ordering from the 
publisher directly. 


Carving Carousel Animals: From 
Scale to Full Size by H. LeRoy Marlow, 
©1989 (Sterling Publishing Co., 387 Park 
Avenue South, New York, NY 10016-8810) 
192 pp., oversized paperback, $18.95 
This is a handsomer, less expensive 
and more easily available book than the 
work reviewed above. Marlow sketches 
rather than details the process, and picks 
up where the other leaves off. He de¬ 
scribes about 31 projects well enough that 
a careful worker (who doesn’t expect a 
carouse! figure to be finished in a 
weekend!) can competently build a horse, 
tiger, goat, stork, mule and other figures 
originally designed 60 to 100 years ago for 
leading carousel manufacturers. I espe¬ 
cially like the frog. Not for the novice, to be 
sure, but most of us are expert watchers, 
and the variety, quality and nostalgia are a 

treat.® 
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5TELiAR QUALfTY BLADES With a super-smooth 
cut created for you — the professional wood¬ 
worker or crafbman. 

Designed to cut aluminunn, Corian, laminate, 
wood or any difficult matertal with ease. 
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close as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
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staff for the technical assistance anytime. 
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BELTS: GRITS ASSORTED 

UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIRED 
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3x18 .74 ea 4x36 1.14 ea 
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NO LOAD PAPER 

50/pk 100/pk 
180-A thru 400-A $10/pk $18/pk 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE DISCS! 


6" 

$1.06 ea 
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8" 

1.99 ea 
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^ FUP WHEELS 
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^ MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 
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CABINET PAPER 
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404) 

$16/pk $30/pk 
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15/pk 27/pk 
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14/pk 25/pk 

eo-D 

13/pk 23/pk 
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12/pk 21/pk 

FINISHING PAPER 


50/pk 100/pk 

m 

$9/pk $16/pk 

100 thru 280A 

8/pk 14/pk 

WET/DRY PAPER 


50/pk 1t)0/pk 
220 thru 600A S13/pk S23/pk 


^JUHSO CLEANING STICKS 
$8.80 

SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: 

ECON-ABRASIVES 
P. 0, BOX P865021 
PLANO, TX 75086 

NATIONAL 1-800-367-4101 
IN TEXAS (2141 377-9779 

*TX & NV ADD SALES TAX 
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by James C. Walin 

Some woodcarvers don’t use chisels and 
gouges; some, like Dennis Roghair, of Hinckley, 
Minnesota, sculpt wood with a chain saw. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1987 World Champion Chain Saw 
Carver, “The business potential fortaiented chain 
saw artists today Is enormous. Working season¬ 
ally, the best artists can earn up to $8,500 per 
month selling pieces, doing custom jobs, doing 
promotions for chain saw manufacturers and 
carving demonstrations, and competing for con¬ 
test prize money. 

Chain Saw artistry can be a dangerous craft; 
it is only as safe as the person operating the saw. 
Dennis suggests that it shouldn’t even be at¬ 
tempted unless you have at least 25 cumulative 

James C. Waiin is a freelance writer in St Paul, 
Minnesota. 




Cut a 12"-30” diameter log to 3'-4' long (but no 
more than you and a helper can lift), and square off 
the ends at 90° to the sides of the trunk. Dig a 12“ 
deep hole, balance the piece on end, then firmly 

pack the dirt back in around it. ^ 

Make two downward cuts in a shallow “V” pattern, with the narrowest portion 
nearest yourself, but don’t make the cuts cross each other. (On a 12" log, make 
them about 8-9" deep—proportionally deeper on a bigger log.) Now cut in from 
the side, parallel to the top, and remove the slab side pieces left by your first 
cuts. Be careful not to overcut the pieces. 




2 

On the narrow end of your “V”, make a straight 
downward cut several inches in from the bark at the 
same depth as your cuts in Step 1. Follow this with 
a 45° angled cut upward to meet the bottom of your 
last cut. (If you don’t get it right, carefully run the 
moving chain up and down this cut until the two cuts 
line up.) Next, with an angled downward cut, cham¬ 
fer off the back of the piece to the same height as 
you did on the front angled cut. 
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On level 3, make a 45° cut from the bottom of your 
angle cut into the depth of level 2, then remove the 
material flush with level 2. 

hours of chain saw operating time just cutting wood. 

A carver’s chain saw must have the following features: 1) motor displace¬ 
ment of less than 4 CID (cubic inch displacement) on gas saws. Anything 
over 4 CID is too powerful for beginners; 2) a stock bar length as sold from 
the factory (at least 12" long on electrics); 3) a chain brake to automatically 
stop the chain in case of kickback. This is critical to safe sculpting since most 
of the carving is done with the bar tip—the primary kickback zone. 

A lightweight, well-balanced saw is best (the small 2-3 CID saws are 
ideal for beginners), but the craftsman’s patience and attention to detail are 
far more important. 

If you don’t already own it, you’ll need some safety gear which you should 
wear for regular sawing, too. It’s absolutely essential that you wear safety 
pants or chaps which are nylon-impregnated and can stop a moving chain 
by stalling the saw. You'll also need ear protection, leather boots or 
professional logging boots, preferably with steel toes, and safety goggles— 
even if you wear eye glasses. 

You’ll also want to maintain a safety stance—make sure the saw bar tip 
always points down and away from your body and never carve with the tip 
above your waist height. And never carve alone; be sure there’s someone 
nearby in case of emergency. 




Move in several inches 
from these cuts, and 
make 45° slopes angling 
inward to the height of 
level 2. Remove the 
wood between these two 
cuts flush to level 2. Then 
make a series of cuts to 
round off Mr. Bear’s 


ears. Stand back from the piece and be sure both 



sides are proportional and reshape if necessary. 


With a very light touch and only partial throttle, use 
the bar tip to hollow out the ears to a depth of about 
1V 2 " and carefully round off all of the squared edges 
on the nose and face using a very light touch and 
low speed. 


Visually divide the remaining portion of the log top 
into thirds from front to back, and cut down vertically 
about 3" at the first point, then only about 1V 2 " at the 
second point. Now, with cuts parallel to the top, 
remove the pieces so that they form "levels” up to 
the rear. Call the lowest cut level 1, the next one up 
level 2, and the tallest one level 3. 


4 

Now, proportionally cut the corners of the levels off 
at 45’s, cutting back to the solid wood on each level. 


Now, just above the angled cuts on level 2, make 
approximately 1" deep slits for the bruin’s eyes, and 
round out the edges. Cutting with the top of your bar, 
notch into the end of level 1 about V 2 ” deep for the 
nostrils. Next, make a 45° downward cut about 4"- 
5" below the top of Bruno's nose. 
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Using the top of your 
bar, make an upward cut 
at a 45"" angle starting a 
foot below your last cut, 
sawing toward the bot¬ 
tom of that cut to re¬ 
move this piece. 



Starting about 3" below 
the bottom of the eye, 
make an inch-deep 
sloping cut for the mouth 
line on each side. 




12 

Starting right below mid¬ 
cheek on or Smiley, make a 
wishbone pattern about 3" deep 
that has the lines join at the bottom of 
your cut surface. Make an angled cut in 
from the center of his chest, and follow the 
bottom of your last cut all the way down on both 
sides of both cuts, and remove this material. 


Now make a short cut 
angled downward on 
either side beneath the 
ears, then an angled 
uppercut about 8" below 
it to meet it. 





13 

About 6" below your last 
cut, make two long, 
gradually curving cuts 
about 3" deep that cross 
each other and continue 
about 6". With another 
cut across the bottom, 
this should form a small 
triangle of wood. Make 
several more cuts on the 
inside to loosen it, then 
remove this triangle. (Or 
you can use a hatchet or 
axe to knock the chunk 
out.) Now shut off your 
saw, take a 15-m\nute 
break, refuel if neces¬ 
sary, and inspect your 
progress. 
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Restart your saw and 
cut a line all the way 
around the log at the 
same height as the bot¬ 
tom cut of the triangle. 
Call this the bottom line. 
Go about 4" deep, then 
back around to match 
your starting point. 




Make angled cuts down 
to meet the cut that you 
made directly below the 
bear’s arms. Make sev¬ 
eral cuts here to shape 
the rounded form that 
will be the arms. Now 
with the bar top, cut up¬ 
wards to meet this cut 
again at a 45° angle from 
the bottom side. Finish 
off the arms by rounding 
off all of the squared ar¬ 
eas and remove all of 
the bark. 




Square off Herr Bruin’s 
back all the way down to 
your bottom line, and in 
a shallow “V” only about 
3"-4" deep, lightly notch 
this last cut. Remove all 
of the extra bark all the 
way down to the bottom 
line with low chain saw 
speed and slow up- 
and-down motion. 

Now make several 
cuts to remove the ma¬ 
terial down to the bot¬ 
tom line. 

In the middle of the 
back just above the baseline, cut in slightly from both sides to make a shallow 
notch for the bear’s tail. Now, with only partial throttle, go over the whole piece 
and round off any sharp edges. By running the bar tip carefully up and down the 
body, you can give your bear fur. Don’t make the lines totally straight—put a 
little curve in them—and don’t go more than 1" deep. Now clean up any rough 
edges and check to see that your proportions are correct. If not, carefully 
reshape matching parts such as cheeks, ears, arms, etc., until they are about 
the same size. Now you can dig the base out of the hole, and square it or shorten 
it up to your own tastes. 



If you wish to, your bear can be stained, painted, 
varnished, or darkened with a propane torch. If the 
piece will be exposed to the elements, use exterior 
spar varnish. 

You should definitely cover Bruno with paraffin 
or beeswax if you don’t varnish him, and put the 
piece in a cool, shady, dry place so it can dry slowly, 
out of direct sunlight. Never bring a carving indoors 
into a sunny location right after carving, but give it 
time to slowly dry down. Some small cracks are to 
be expected, and they can be repaired easily with a 
homemade crack filler made of wood glue and 
sawdust, or a commercial wood filler. 
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The Turner’s Page 


Cake Top ^inud 


By Devore O. Burch 

This unusual turning project is in¬ 
tended to decorate the top of a special 
occasion cake by holding the candles in a 
neat cluster. My wife Mary calls it a cake 
topper. Turn the finial from the wood of 
your choice—IVe made them from walnut 
and mahogany. 

Begin construction by mounting a 
piece of scrap wood on a small faceplate 
(Figure 1). Now glue the finial base to the 
scrap wood with a piece of thick brown pa¬ 
per in between and allow the glue to dry 
overnight. The brown paper from grocery 
shopping bags works just fine for this. 

Turn the base as shown in Figure 2, 
sand, and bore a 1/2” hole in its center. 
Leave the base attached to the faceplate 
for now, but remove the faceplate from the 
lathe. 

Prepare the finial itself by turning a 
cylinder between centers as shown in 
Figure 1. Turn a 1/2" diameter tenon on 
one end to match the hole in the base. 
Glue this cylinder to the base mounted on 
the faceplate. When the glue is dry, re¬ 
mount the faceplate, and finish turning the 
finial as shown in Figure 2. 

Sand and finish the assembly while it’s 
still mounted on the lathe. After applying 
the finish of your choice, remove it from 
the lathe and split the finial base from the 
mounting block along the paper glue line. 
Sand the base clear of scrap paper, and 
you’re ready to drill the candle mounting 
holes. 

Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Drill one hole in the top of the finial and 
16 equally spaced .holes around the base. 
The candles my wife uses require 3/16" 
holes. Drill them at a 20° angle (a drill 
press helps do this accurately). Drill a hole 
in the bottom of the base for a short, 1 /8" di¬ 
ameter pointed dowel to stake the finial on 
top of the cake. The finial is now ready for 
cake top service. 



finial blank 
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Figure 1. Faceplate Mounting 
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One Craftsman’s Most Unusual Commission: 



Buddhist Throne 



The Six Jewels approach 
completion. 


by Deborah R. Upshaw 

California craftsman Henry Robertson has been working 
wood for over twenty years. His projects range from a tiny Oriental 
tea table to a picturesque post and beam mountain cabin. He’s 
remodeled kitchens and baths, and built an elaborate array of 
store fixtures, cabinets and display cases. Making fine furniture 
is his real love because it offers him an opportunity for free 
creative expression. He likes to build with walnut, cherry, oak and 
mahogany, and often details his furniture with wenge, satinwood 
and pernambuco. Often his pieces incorporate marquetry details, 
sometimes featuring thirty or more wood types. Although you can 
catch traces of Craftsman and Japanese styles in his work, he 
prefers not to label his work. “My furniture is sleek and simple.” 

His most unusual project yet, a six-foot high Rinpoche Throne, 
may appear sleek and simple, but it’s highly detailed and took 
several months to complete. It’s installed in the Tibetan Buddhist 
Meditation Center in San Francisco, where thousands of Buddhists 
view it every year, and where it’s used only by the highest ranking 
Buddhist teachers. 

Robertson is a practising Buddhist himself, and says he had 
visions of building the throne before he was asked to do it. ‘The 
idea of making a Rinpoche Throne came to me during my 
meditations, but 1 had no purpose in doing it then. Eventually I was 
asked by Lama Lodb to build it for his Guru, the Venerable Kalu 
Rinpoche. And in my heart I was making it for my own root Guru 
and teacher, His Eminence Jam Gon Kongtrul Rinpoche.” 

Deborah R Upshaw is a freelance writer from Eureka, California and 
a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


In designing the throne and its intricate wood carvings, 
Robertson employed Buddhist symbols of enlightenment. Before 
starting, he built a complete scale model to solidify his concep¬ 
tion. 

“I used every tool in my shop—table saw, band saw, scroll 
saw, drill press, lathe, planer, jointer, and many hand tools.” He 
made the structure from white oak plywood with contrasting 
Honduras mahogany moulding on the casework. The throne was 
built in seven subassemblies—stairs, back, top, middle, sides, 
front table, and graduated bottom. 

“I designed it to come apart in sections so that it can easily be 
moved from one location to another. The center section, for 
example, is too large for most three-foot doonways, so I sawed it 
in half and then bolted it back together. 

Robertson bolted a plate at the top of the stair assembly to 
connect it to the center section. The remaining parts are held 
together by the use of registration blocks or tabs. These were built 
into the four corners of the top piece, and into the corners of the 
graduated bottom. Within the body of the throne, Robertson used 
internal cross braces or struts to make it sturdy and lightweight. 
He filled small nail holes with a linseed based putty, and finished 
the throne body with a clear, semi-gloss lacquer. 

Important Buddhist emblems appear on the throne’s front 
face—the flaming dharma wheel and snow lions. Robertson 
explains its meaning: ‘The flaming dharma wheel signifies the 
Buddha going into the world and teaching. The two snow lions 
symbolize the truth of the teachings of the Dharma—the Dharma 
is the path of the Buddha and his teachings. And the roar of the 
lions signifies its truth.” 

The dharma wheel is made of three woods—padauk, 
pernambuco and satinwood. All the parts making up the dharma 
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Slices of tagua nut become the eyeballs of the Snow Lion. 


A small 
piece of 
ebony 
glued to 
the tagua 
slice 

forms the 
pupil. 


The finished eye 
includes tagua 
nut, satinwood 
and ebony. 


wheel were turned on a lathe, right down to the tiny satinwood 
buttons. Robertson cut away the enclosed design area with a 
scroll saw and drill press, and carved the remainder. Before 
starting to carve, he screwed the wheel onto a plywood base 
and clamped the plywood to his workbench. The carving took 
over sixteen hours and was quite a learning experience, according 
to Robertson. 

“The process of wood carving was relatively new to me. I had 
done some carving with soapstone, and that helped. But carving 
the dharma wheel was the scariest part of the the entire project. 
I wasn’t sure how it would come out.” He used a mallet and a 
variety of chisels and gouges to create depth. To help visualize 
the final, finished appearance as he worked, Robertson occa¬ 
sionally brushed mineral spirits onto the wood. To give further 
depth, he worked burnt umber oil paint mixed with turpentine into 
certain parts of the design, and added a glaze. He finished by 
spraying the wheel with a sanding sealer, sanding it well, and then 
spraying on up to ten coats of lacquer, sanding between coats 
with a low abrasive Scotch™ pad. 

To carve the snow lions, Robertson first bandsawed the 
patterns from basswood. He then cut away certain sections and 


In the sequence of photos below, Robertson mounts the sides on the throne's base, bolts the structure together, and adds the stairs. 
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replaced them with walnut. The walnut parts were glued to the 
basswood with a walnut colored epoxy, which he also used to fill 
small gaps. As with the dharma wheel, he clamped the lions to the 
workbench and carved the details with chisels and gouges. 

The short row of teeth and fangs were carved from a tagua nut 
sliced into W slabs. Also called ivory nut, the round, cream 
colored nut comes from the South American ivory palm and is one 



The Flaming 
Dharma 
^ Wheel 



of the best ivory substitutes. The tagua nut served 

for the eyes, too. The reddish appearance resulted from rubbing 
an aniline dye into the nut. The indentations or veins of the eyes 
were scrimshawed into the tagua nut with a scriber. Robertson 
made the iris and pupil from satinwood and ebony. “I glued a small 
ebony piece into the satinwood and allowed it to dry thoroughly 
before sawing it off.” He cut the lions’ tongues from padauk with 
a band saw. Like the dharma wheel, the lions were finished with 
a semi-gloss lacquer. 

The top piece of the Rinpoche Throne features another 
important Buddhist symbol—the Six Jewels. They represent 
Buddha—who discovered the path, Dharma—the path itself, 
Sangha—the community of Buddhists, Guru—one’s spiritual 
friend, Yidams—deities linked with pure qualities of the mind, and 
the Protectors and Defenders of the Dharma. The background 
flames are made of pernambuco, the back plate is padauk, and 
the ribbons are basswood. The six jewels are made from padauk, 
basswood, satinwood and purple heart. 

The top area of the throne, where the Six Jewels are featured, 
is where the Rinpoche sits in an Eastern style teaching or lotus 
position. Robertson had three-inch thick cushions fashioned for 
the top and the recessed back areas from an elegant gold and rust 
colored brocade. The small table at the front holds texts and ritual 
items. 

Robertson says that the philosophy, code of ethics, beliefs and 
practices of Buddhism influence his attitude toward his work and 
his life. “Every religion is there to ease our sufferings and help us 
look at what’s beyond the temporal joys and sufferings of our 
world. Buddhism has shown me a lot of ways to do that. It also 
emphasizes working with the mind—putting our minds at rest. I 
think it is a simple and direct way of relating to things.” 

He considers it a high honor to have been asked to build the 
Rinpoche Throne, and adds, “Having the opportunity to build a 
major devotional piece was a very worthwhile experience.” 

“Lama Lodb said it was beautiful, and I got to see my own Guru, 
Jam Gon Kontrul Rinpoche, using it.” That was no doubt another 
satisfying experience. 0 
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4 Popular Woodworking Project 




by John A. Nelson 

One of the best Shaker clockmakers 
was Isaac Benjamin Youngs. Although he 
built tall case clocks, his most well known 
work is this small wall clock. It’s particularly 
interesting in that the backboard was also 
the backplate of the wooden-gear move¬ 
ment. It was made of pine and had a light 
exterior stain and a dark walnut stained 
interior. Since the project goes together 
fairly quickly, you might want to order the 
clock parts before starting. I bought mine 
from S. LaRose, but you can select any 
pendulum movement you wish (see the 
Source List). 

Cut parts A through H to the dimen¬ 
sions given in the Cutting List and sand the 
surfaces with medium to fine grit sandpa¬ 
per. Cut out the 1 3 / 4 " X 7 V 2 " windows at the 
top of each side piece (A) as shown in 
Figures 1 and 2 . Cut a V 4 " wide X V 4 " deep 
rabbet along the back edge of the sides 
and across their ends. Notch for the four 
hinges—on the right side only. In order to 
install glass in the side windows, you’ll 

John A. Nelson is a woodworker and drafting 
instructor from Peterborough, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and the author of many woodworking 
books, including How to Build a Grandfather 
Clock (TAB Books, Monterey Lane, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17214) and Fifty-Two 
Weekend Projects (Sterling Publishing Co., 
387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016). 
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Shaker Wall Clock Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

Vs" 

3V4'' 

303/4" 

sides 

2 

B 

%" 

49 / 16 " 

IIV 2 " 

top and bottom 

1 

C 


3 " 

574 " 

hanger 

1 

D 


®/l6" 

IOV 4 " 

divider 

2 

E 

'A" 

2%" 

133/4" 

dial supports 

2 

F 

Vi 

3 " 

93/4" 

inserts 

1 

G 

'4" 

93/4" 

303/4" 

back 

1 

H 

'/i" 

9 " 

9 " 

dial board 

2 

I 

9/16" 

1V4" 

93/4" 

upper door rails 

2 

J 

^/le" 

iy 2 " 

93/4" 

lower door rails 

2 

K 

®/l6" 

iy 4 " 

IOV 4 ’' 

upper door stiles 

2 

L 

9/16" 

I IV2'' 

19 %" 

lower door stiles 

1 

M 

V4" 

7 %" 

171/4" 

panel (or glass) 


Sources 

A variety of clock movements, both mechanical pendulum and less expen¬ 
sive quartz pendulum movements are available by mail from Klockit, P. O. Box 
636, Lake Geneva, Wl 53147. Tel. 1-800-KLOCKIT. Make sure you get a 
pendulum of the appropriate length—about 19" or 20". 

The pendulum and movement I used for the clock in the photo were mail 
ordered from S. La Rose, Inc., 234 Commerce Place, Greensboro, NC 27420. 
Tel. 919-275-0462. Ask for pendulum movement #H812077, hands #816013 
and dial face 133-874 (ivory). 
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Figure 2. Side (A) 




Figure 4. Top and Bottom (B) 


need to routa%"X%" rabbet on the inside 
surface. 

In the top piece (B), cut a Vie" X 5 V 4 " 
notch centered on the back edge to re¬ 
ceive the hanger piece (C). Shape the 
hanger, divider (D) and dial supports (E) 
as shown in Figures 3,4 and 5. Then round 
the front surfaces of the side, top and 
hanger pieces. Sand all parts again, 
keeping the edges sharp. 

Dry fit the box assembly as shown in 
Figure 1. When everything fits well, glue 
and nail the parts together. Use the glue 
sparingly and, for authenticity, use %" and 
1" square cut nails from the Tremont Nail 
Company, Box 111, Wareham, MA 02571 
(phone 617-295-0038). Be sure to check 
that the box is square before the glue sets. 
Temporarily tack the divider (D) in place— 
you’ll adjust it later when you install the 
doors. 

Ifyouwanttoseethe movement through 
the two side windows, cut notches in the 
dial supports (E), lining them up with the 
windows. If you haven’t already cut the 
dial board (H) to size do so now, and sand 
it all over. 

The door assemblies are the only part 
of this project that may prove a bit difficult, 



p/4" 

r 

2 %'" 

/ bottom snd ) 

Figure 5. Dial Support (E) 


so take your time and measure accurately. 
Plane the stock for the rails (I and J) and 
stiles (K and L) to their Vie" thickness. Cut 
a 3/,e" radius on one edge of each piece 
and a V4" wide X %" deep notch for the 
glass (or door panel) as shown in Figure 
6. Very carefully cut the rails and stiles to 
length. Mortise the ends of the stiles and 
cut matching tenons in the ends of the 
rails, shaping them as shown in the detail 
to Figure 6. 

You’re ready to dry fit the door parts 
and check their fit to the case. Add the door 
panel (M) to the bottom door now unless 
you want to install glass there. Glue the 
door pieces together and, for extra strength 
and an authentic look, use square cut 
nails again. After the glue sets, fill in any 
loose joints and sand all over, keeping all 
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Figure 6. Door Frames 

edges sharp. Do not try to hide the 
nails. 

Turn simple door pulls or buy 
brass ones, and glue or screw 
them into holes drilled in the left- 
hand stiles. Keep the doors closed 
by installing small round magnetic 
catches. Again, check how the 
doors fit the case and temporarily 
install the hinges. If everything fits 
well, remove the hinges and doors 

and sand the doors and case with _ L 

very fine grit paper. 

Temporarily attach the two dial sup¬ 
ports (E) by tacking or screwing them in 
place from the back. Add the dial board 
(H), which you’ll later attach with four 3 / 4 ” 
square-cut finish nails. 

You’re now ready forfinishing. Clean all 


_Z 


surfaces with a tack rag 
and apply a coat of light 


pine stain to the outside of the case 
and the inside and outside of the 
doors. When dry, install the glass in 
the two side windows and doors. 
Use a dark gray putty (if you can find it) for 
all glass. 

Now glue and nail the dial supports in 
place, and glue the paper dial face to the 
dial board, making sure that it’s centered 
inside the top door. Drill a hole in the dial 
board for the center shaft of the clock 


movement. Apply two coats of clear shel¬ 
lac and rub with #0000 steel wool between 
coats. Apply a coat of paste wax to all 
exterior surfaces. 

Reattach the two doors. Add a battery 
to the movement if needed, and attach it to 
the dial face with a washer and nut. Screw 
or nail the dial board to the dial supports 
with the movement attached to its face and 
hang the pendulum. The clock should be 
hung on a peg (Shaker, of course). With 
any luck your clock, too, will last for 150 
years.. H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Wooden Tulips 

by Howard V. French 


After your spring bulbs have stopped producing tulips, you can 
keep your home filled with Dutch charm by making these deco¬ 
rative projects. Easily mass-produced, wooden tulips can be big 
sellers at craft shows, too. 

The flower bud itself is a simple lathe project. You can turn 
several from a length of stock that is 1V 2 ” X 1V 2 ". Turn the stock 
round, then use a parting tool to mark off individual buds that are 
1 %" long. Allow plenty of space between buds so you can get your 
chisel in there to cut a V^roove in the end grain of each (see 
Figure 1). Sand them on the lathe and then cut them apart. 

To drill the hole forthe stem, make a jig to hold the bud in place 
on the drill press. Just use a 1 y 2 '’ paddle bit to drill a hole in a piece 
of scrap and clamp this block to the drill press table. Drill a V4" hole 
in the underside for the stem; then flip the bud over, and use a 
countersink to make tTie indentation in the top. 

To finish detailing the bud, use a sharp knife or a triangular file 
to make grooves around the rim indicating petals. One groove 
every 90° or so is about right. I tap three straight pins into the 
center of the bud to resemble stamens. 

Potted Tulips 

To display your tulip on a windowsill or as a table centerpiece, 
you’ll need to “plant” it in a pot. Laminate four lengths of 1 X 4 to 
make a 3 V 2 ” X 3 V 2 " blank. Cut it into 3 V 2 " lengths, and turn your 
pots according to the diagram in Figure 2. Sand them smooth, but 
don’t worry about the bottom or the top (except for the rim). Drill 
a V4" hole in the top center of each. 

To make the leaves for your potted tulips, make 30° cuts 
halfway into one edge of 1 X 2 material as shown in Figure 3. 
Trace the full-size leaf pattern from the PullOut™ Plans onto the 
stock, and cut out the shape on a band or scroll saw. Trim the 
bottoms of the leaves to different lengths so their height will vary. 
Shape the tops on a disk sander and then sand the leaves 
smooth. 

Apply glue to the 30° flats and press them together in threes. 
Wrap the assembly with rubber bands to secure it while the glue 
sets. When it’s dry, drill a V 4 ” hole through the center of the as¬ 
sembly. Insert a 9” length of V4" dowel through this hole and glue 
it in place with %" protruding from the bottom. 

Wrap the protrusion and the top V 2 " of the dowel with masking 
tape and paint this foliage assembly an appropriate shade of 
green. 

If you choose bright yellow for your tulip, choose another 
color (brown or red) for its pot. If you prefer bright red tulips, 
make their pots yellow or brown. Using a “Q-tip” as a paint 
brush, touch the tops of the “stamens” with a contrasting color. 

It is not necessary to paint the bottoms of the pots, or the tops 
except for their rims. 

Howard V. French lives in Abilene, Texas where he spends his time 
dreaming up woodworking project ideas. 
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Once these components are painted and dry, final assembly 
is easy. Remove the masking tape from each end of the stem. 
Apply a small amount of glue to the bottom portion of the stem and 
to the bottom of the foliage pieces, and press them into the V 4 " hole 
in the top of the pot. Put a drop of glue into the V4" hole in the tulip 
and press it onto the top of the stem. 

Using a small artist’s brush, “paint” the top of the pot with 
glue—from the foliage out to the rim. Sprinkle clean sawdust onto 
the wet glue to simulate potting soil. Finally, glue a 2 V 2 " circle of 
felt to the bottom of the pot. 

You may want to leave off the pots on some, and extend the 
stem pieces to about 3" below the foliage pieces. Such “flowers” 
may the be stuck into the soil of whatever greenery—indoors or 
out—to further brighten any bed, planter or pot. 

Tulip Wall Plaques 

Using the same tulip buds described earlier, you can make a 
pair of these decorative plaques with small display shelves. The 
plaques and shelves are cut from 1 X 8 pine, though you could use 
whatever material you choose. Cut the plaques to shape using 
the pattern in the PullOut™ Plans. Rout the edges of the plaques 
as indicated, as well as three sides of each shelf. Drill and 
countersink holes in the plaque for attaching the foliage and the 
tulip bud. 

Yet another full-size pattern can be found in the PullOut™ 
Plans for the wall plaque foliage. Cut this out of some 1 X 3 
material, drill a V 4 '' hole in the crotch of the “V,” and sand the piece 
smooth. 

Make the curved stem from a 6 V 2 " length of V4" outside di¬ 
ameter tube stock and epoxy it into the hole in the foliage. Paint 
and finish all the parts as you like; then sand a flat area on the back 
of the bud near the bottom. When you put all the pieces together 
for final assembly, arrange the foliage and the curve of the stem 
so that your two plaques will be dissimilar. 

All that remains is to install appropriate hanging hardware and 
decide which wall to hang them on. [Ml 
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Redwood Picnic Table 


by Hugh F. Williamson 

This redwood picnic table and benches with their ribbed tops 
will add a touch of class to your patio or backyard. Besides 
creating an interesting design, the ribs permit quick drainage 
when it rains. They’re recessed into dado slots and secured with 
waterproof glue and rust resistant screws. Depending on the tools 
available to you, the dadoes can be either through or blind. Both 
types can be cut with a router or on a saw using a dado cutter. 

Obtain the best available grade of redwood for the tops of the 
table and benches. Knots and multiple dadoes are a poor 
combination. Construction grade redwood will work fine for the 
legs and the braces. 

Seat First 

Build the bench tops first to develop a feel for the project. Cut 
the sides (A), ends (B), and top braces (C) for the long bench to 
the s/zes given in the Cutting List. You can also cut the ribs (D and 
E), legs (F) and remaining braces (G-H) now, or wait until after 
assembling .the top. Cut the corresponding parts (l-N) for the 
short bench as well. When making numerous repetitive length 
cuts, use a stop on your saw so the pieces will all measure the 
same. I suggest you give all the bench and table side and end 
pieces (A, B, O, P, S and T) about an inch extra and wait until after 

Hugh F. Williamson is a woodworker in Tucson, Arizona, and a 
frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


you’ve finished routing the dadoes before mitering their ends. 

The long bench top measures 15%" X 72" and is divided into 
three sections by a pair of top braces, while the short bench top 
is 153 / 4 " X 23 V 4 " and needs no top braces (Figure 1). Both have 
3 / 4 " ribs spaced 1" apart. The table top is of the same basic design 
and construction as the benches. Its sides (O) and ends (P) will, 
however, require wider dadoes to accommodate its 1V 2 " wide top 
braces (Q) and ribs (R, S and T). 

Accurate routing of the rib and top brace dadoes is essential 
and requires the simple fixture described in the Jig Journal on 
page 38. Clamp the mated pairs—sides and top braces (A and C) 
for the long bench; sides (I) for the short bench; sides, ends and 
top braces (O, P and Q) for the table—to a solid worktable and 
rout both parts at the same time to ensure perfectly matched 
dadoes. Figure 2 shows the dado layout for the table sides, ends 
and top braces. 

Practice first on a pair of scrap 2 X 4’s long enough to include 
a dozen or so dadoes. Measure carefully to see if your work has 
been precise. You don’t want the last rib space to end up wider 
or narrower than the other spaces when you miter the pieces to 
their finished lengths. Even a tiny error introduced during routing 
can accumulate to make a visible difference in the width of this 
space. Because other pieces will be affected, adjusting the 
finished length to accommodate the error will create more head 
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aches than making the operation accurate from the 
beginning. 

When cutting through dadoes for top braces and the 
table’s leg support ribs (S), back up both outer edges 
of the paired workpieces with full thickness scrap to 
minimize chipping as the router bit enters and leaves. 
Be certain to secure the bit in the router chuck 
tightly—this is no project to have it come 
loose! 

If you tike, through dadoes can be used 
exclusively, but the ribs will be better 
supported if you stop ail the dadoes 
receiving rib ends. Since the router bit 
will leave the dado with a curved end, 
consider rounding over the lower edges 
of the rails for a good fit. After cutting the 
table dadoes—which require two passes 
with a %" bit, you’ll need to chisel out 
point left inside the groove at the end. 

(continued page 


One Short Bench 


Cutting List 


Finished Size 


M eye¬ 


piece 


sides 


ends 


the 


56) 


14%" 


IGVe" 


leg braces 


ISVe" 


leg brace 


Picnic Tabfe 


Cutting List 


Figure 1. Bench and Table Tops 




Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

2 

0 

IV?" 

3 V 2 - 

*84 V 2 " 

sides 

2 

P 

1V2" 

3Va" 

‘36^ 

ends 

2 

Q 

IVj" 

Z'h" 

35'’ 

top braces 

22 

R 


1 V 2 " 

ae'* 

ribs 

4 

s 

IVa" 

ZW 

26- 

leg ribs 

11 

T 

1Vg' 

iW 

341 / 2 '’ 

ribs 

4 

u 

IV?" 

W 


legs 

2 

V 

IV 2 - 

3Vz“ 

, 24” 

leg braces 

1 

W 

w 

3^4-* 

46" 

main brace 

2 

X 

i'/j- 

Wz 

1 24- 

angle braces 


*cut oversize and miter to length after milling dadoes 

In the far left photo, the short bench top is 
ready to receive its ribs. Note that they've 
been rounded on the bottom to fit the 
stopped dadoes. 

Assemble the sides and ends before 
instatfing the ribs. Corner damps are a big 
help in holding the mitered corners in 
position for gluing and screwing. 


The simple router frame guide shown 
below is most effective with a plunge 
router. If you plan to make more than one 
picnic set—or if you Just enjoy jigs—see 
the routing aid on page 38. 


One Long Bench 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

IV2" 


72” 

sides 

2 

B 

IVj" 

3 V 2 " 


ends 

2 

c 

I'/a" 

SVa" 

14%" 

top braces 

1 

D 


iy2" 

23'^“ 

ribs 

24 

£ i 


11 / 2 " 

Wi' 

ribs 

6 

F 

11^- 

23 / 4 - 

17^4’ 

legs 

2 

Q 


Wi 

13'/4- 

leg braces 

2 

H 


IVz" 

22V4" 

leg braces 
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With so many 3" screws to drive home, a 
power driver is a weicome hand. 


Figure 2. 


table side 

(Q) 


Jig Journal 

/\ Device for Routing Multiple Dadoes 


If you plan to make more tables and benches (or if you just enjoy making jigs and fixtures), consider the "souped-up" 
guide frame shown here. In this version, once you’ve marked the first cut on the workpieces and aligned it with the jig's 
bit slot, the index keys and slots will position each new cut as you proceed. Note the removable stop block for cutting a 
rib dado on one piece and—after replacing It on the opposite side— 
cutting a matching rib dado on the other piece. Remove the stop 
block altogether, of course, for the full-width brace dadoes. 

If you dimension the jig accurately, all you’ll need do is keep 
track of the number of dadoes, which ones are full-width, 
and where on the workpieces they start. The jig 
should hold the workpieces fairly tightly, or you’ll 
be clamping and unclamping over and over. 

The same jig will work for both the %" bench 
dadoes and the IV 2 " table dadoes because the 
index slots are not in line but adjacent to each other, 
permitting the 1V 2 " dadoes to be cut with two passes. 

distance 

Long Bench Dadoes between router base edge and bit edge 

1 Mark the position of the first rib dado at one end of the pair of long bench sides (A) and align the mark with the bit 
slot. Insert the stop block on one side and cut the first dado. Then move the stop block to the other side and cut the matching 
dado. The setup should now appear as shown above. 

2 Now slide the pieces through the jig until the dado lines up with 
the first index slot and you can insert the key. Cut the second pair 
of dadoes, again moving the stop block between cuts. 

3 Continue the 
procedure until you 
have 12 pairs of rib dadoes. The next 

cut must be twice as wide and run across the full width of both side 
pieces so they can receive a top brace (C). 

Remove the stop block and make 
your first pass. 

4 Slide the pieces until the last 
rib dado aligns with the second index slot and you can insert the key. 

Make your second pass to produce the I V 2 ” through dado. Now 
measure 28 V 2 '' further, slide the pieces until the mark fines up with the 
bit slot’s leading edge, and repeat this step. Both index slots can be keyed 
into the 1dado when setting up for the second set of rib dadoes. The short bench sides (I) require only ^ 4 " rib dadoes. 

(continued on page 55, after the PuHOuf '^' Plans) 


Table Dadoes 
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DXJLTU 


V/z" r 

1 r *11* 


45*^ miters 
table end 
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PullOut™ Plans 

Popular Wtodworking No. 60 

May 1991 

Pages 39—54 
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Wooden Tulips 


wail plaque 

Full-Size Pattern 
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Spindle-Back Arm Chair 


top rail 

Full-Size Pattern 




Spindle-Back Arm Chair 

arm template (side view) 

Full-Size Pattern 



A Big Compass 


adjustment arc 

Full-Size Pattern 
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Wooden Tulips 

wall plaque foliage 

Full-Size Pattern 































































































































potted tulip foliage 

Fuil-Size Pattern 



Rocking Footrest 


rocker frames (plywood method) 

Full-Size Pattern 
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Table Dadoes 


Jig Journal (continued) 



SO that the second pass is directly adjacent to the 
1V 2 " through dado. 



I Since only the center third of the table sides (O) will receive rib 
ends, measure out from the center 15%". Align this mark with the 
leading edge of the bit slot and make your first pass. Don’t use a stop 
block because you need a full-width cut 
here for a top brace (Q). 

Slide the pieces 
first, producing a 

3 Slide the 

pieces until you 
can key both 
index slots into the 

through dado. Insert the stop block and make your first pass in 
cutting the first rib dado (remember that the table ribs are 1V 2 " wide). 
Move the stop block to the other side and make your first pass in the 
matching piece. 







4 Slide the pieces until you can 
only key into the second index slot, with the key snug against the through 
dado’s trailing edge. You’re now ready, using the stop block, to make 
the second passes—widening the rib dado to its full 1V 2 ". 


G Remove the first index key and 
slide the pieces. The second key 
remains in the same dado, but should be positioned against its trailing 
edge. Now make the second passes to complete the second rib dado. 

Repeat the last two steps until you have 11 rib dadoes in 
addition the first top brace dado. Then cut the second full-width 
top brace dado. The table ends (P) are simpler, requiring only 13 
1V 2 " dadoes, but as Figure 2 shows, the second from each end must be a through 
dado to receive the 3 V 2 " wide leg rib (S). 


5 Next, slide 
the pieces until 

both keys can enter the rib dado, the first key snug against its 
trailing edge, the second snug against its leading edge. Make the 
first passes, using the stop block, in cutting the second rib dado. 






A belt Sander quickly removes dried glue 
and gives the table top an initial smoothing. 


Make plenty of %" redwood plugs to cover 
all the exposed screw heads. 


After the glue has dried, smooth down the 
plugs with a chisel and a little sanding. 
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Figure 3. Long Bench 


The top must be very smooth so the router 
won’t be deflected. Use a roundover bit to 
get clean, smooth edges everywhere. 


Figure 4. Short Bench 


Shape the tongue at the top of the leg by 
rabbeting both sides V 4 " deep (Figure 6 ). 


A pad Sander or hand sanding smooths the 
top enough for rounding over the ribs. 


Here ’s one way of cutting the mortise in the Hold the drill square when drilling for the 

legs—a V 2 ” mortising chisel and bit. bolt that secures the teg to the table. 




Tops Up 

Once you’ve completed the dadoing, 
measure off the finished lengths on the 
bench sides, mark the locations of the 
miters, and makethecuts. Drill holesfor#8 
X 2 V 2 screws in the sides to secure the 
ribs in their dadoes, and counterbore %" X 
%" holes to receive redwood plugs wher¬ 
ever screw heads will be visible. 

Assemble the sides and ends first; cor¬ 
ner clamps will secure the miter joints at 
90"^ while you prepare to glue and screw 
them. Then glue in the top braces and ribs, 
and secure them with non-rusting poly¬ 
mer coated screws. The screwed joints- 
won’t need clamping, but be sure to coat 
both surfaces with waterproof glue. The 
usual white or yellow shop glues will not 
hold up. Epoxy-type glues are waterproof, 
very strong and will fill small defects. 

The %" plugs can be cut from scrap 
redwood with a plug cutter and glued. Trim 
them with a chisel, fill any defects with a 
mixture of redwood sawdust and glue. 

After sanding all surfaces smooth, use 
a %" roundover bit to round all corners, 
edges and between each of the ribs. 



Figure 5. Bench Legs 


Locate the holes for the threaded inserts in 
the main brace (W) by drilling through the 
leg braces (V) with a V 4 " bit. 


Drive the threaded inserts into the main 
brace. I coded the legs and braces to make 
assembly easier. 




Screw V4” bolts into the threaded inserts to 
hold the leg braces (V) securely to the main 
brace. 
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1" X S'/a" mortise 
1" X aVz" tenon 



Figure 6. Table Leg 
Legs Down 

If you haven’t yet cut all the legs 
and braces to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting Lists, do so now. Figures 3 ’ 
and 4 illustrate the bench designs. The six 
legs for the long bench (F) and the four for 
the short bench (L) are all rabbeted, 
notched and mortised as shown in Figure 
5. Mount dado blades on the table saw and 
cut a V 4 " deep X 3 V 4 " wide rabbet across 
the upper end of each. When the leg is in 
position, the last rib will sit in the notch and 
the bottom edge of the bench side will rest 
on the shoulder of the rabbet. 

An ice cream stick really gets the glue deep 
into the dadoes. 



Figure 7. Table Bracing 


The bench leg mortises mea¬ 
sure X 1V 2 " in order to receive 
the leg braces (G, Fi and N). Secure 
them in place with waterproof glue and 
two #8 X 3" screws through the sides of the 
legs and into the braces. Where a length¬ 
wise leg brace (FI and N) meets a cross¬ 
wise brace (G and M), a glued and screwed 
butt joint will suffice. 

The table legs (U) are rabbeted on both 
sides to form a tongue that will fit snugly in 
the 1" wide rib spaces. Dimension as shown 
in Figure 6 so that the shoulders will be at 
the right heightto butt up against a 1 Vi' wide 

A plunge router makes short work of the 
mortise in the bench legs. 



The notch at the top of the bench legs locks 
into the ribs—cut it on the router table using 
a fence and stop block. 


To be sure the space between the top and 
bottom of the legs is the same, insert a 
spacer block as you glue up. 


rib (R) on one side and a 3 V 2 " wide leg rib 
(S) on the other but still be below the 
surface of the top. You’ll also need to 
rabbet both ends of each leg brace (V) to 
form 1" X 3 V 2 " tenons. Finally, shape the 
main brace (W) and angle braces (X) as 
shown in Figure 7. Round all sharp edges 
on legs and braces with your router. 

The table legs are designed to be re¬ 
moved for winter storage, and are held in 
placewithacountersunk%"X3V2" bolt, two 
flat washers and a nut. The main brace 
and angle braces are attached using V4" X 
20 threaded inserts so they can be re¬ 
moved, too (Figure 7). If you don’t need the 
disassembly option, use V4" X 3" lag screws 
with a flat washer under the head. 

Whatever finish you select should be 
able to withstand sun and rain. Be certain 
to finish all surfaces, including the under 
surfaces that don’t show and those under 
the take-apart leg and brace joints. The 
benches store easily with fixed legs and 
can be finished after the legs are attached. 
Give everything a fresh coat of finish each 
spring.!^ 

A foam brush works well to get the finish 
between the ribs. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Ship's Vl/heel V/all Ornament 



by Devore 0. Burch 

Here is an unusual wall ornament which 
also serves a useful purpose when a ther¬ 
mometer, barometer or hygrometer is in¬ 
stalled in the central hub. This project is 
primarily a lathe job, but you'll need to 
make a segmented ring from which to turn 
the ring assembly. I used Honduras ma¬ 
hogany for the wheel shown here; it’s the 
most commonly used wood for ship’s 
wheels, but they’re also made from 
oak,walnut, teakand otherfine hardwoods. 

Segmented Ring 

Start construction by sawing the eight 
ring segments (A) as shown in Figure 1. To 
cut the V 4 " slots for the splines (B) in the 
ends of the ring segments, make a simple 
table saw jig. You’ll need to cut one end of 
a piece of scrap at the same 2272 *^ angle 
the ring segments are cut at. As the photo 
at the top of the next page shows, this 
piece is screwed to a board, and the as- 


Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worth, Texas and a frequent contributor to 
Popular Woodworking. 


sembly—with the ring segment held against 
the board—slides along the saw fence. 

Before assembling the ring, bore V 2 " 
holes in the segments for the spokes (C) 
and handles (D) as shown in Figure 1. 
Then cut the splines from the same wood 
you’re using for the ring segments. The 
splines should slip snugly but easily into 
their slots, not too tight and not too loose. 
Dry fit the segments and splines before 
applying glue. Make sure all the parts pull 
together tightly. I clamped the assembly to 
a flat piece of particle board while gluing to 
assure flatness. For clamping the seg¬ 
mented ring, a band clamp works fine, or if 
you prefer, use a length of wire around the 
outside diameter and twist the ends to 
tighten up the assembly. Allow the glue to 
dry overnight. 

After the glue is dry, rough saw the ring 
to the dimensions shown in Figure 1. The 
most accurate and efficient way to achieve 
the final shape is by lathe turning. Figure 2 
shows a simple turning fixture you can 
make. Screwthrough the plywood and into 
the back of the ring, being careful not to 



Ship’s Wheel Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

8 

A 

Vi’ 

2'k’ 

6V^" 

ring segments 

8 

B 

vv 

2” 

SV/ 

splines 

8 

C 

1" 

T' 

7" 

spoke blanks 

8 

D 

1" 

1" 

5" 

handle blanks 

1 

E 



w 

hub back ^ 


F 

1’“ 

31 ^’’ 

3V2^' 

instrument case 


‘adjust to fit instrument 
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When the giue is thoroughly dry, 
bandsaw the perimeter of the ring 
before turning. 


A band clamp runs around the edge of the 
ring. Clamps at every spline joint secure it 

fn fiirninrt Way pspGF koepS it 

from sticking. 


Figure 1. Composite View 


I made a sliding 
auxiliary fence with 
an angled block to cut 
the spline slots in the 
ring segments. 


Vz 

diameter 
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penetrate more than %the 
thickness of the ring. You 
don’t want to risk hitting 
the screw tips with the 
cutter when turning the 
beading on the face of the 
ring, i used a three-bead 
moulding head cutter at- 
tached to a shopmade 
handle (to turn moulding 
cutters into turning tools, see 
the Jig Journal on page 61). You 
can modify or omit this detailing 
as you wish. The shaping of the 
segmented ring is now complete. 


The central hub consists of a 
back piece (E) and the instru¬ 
ment case (F), shown in Figure 
S.Screwthetwo pieces together 
with three #4 flat head wood screws 
flush against the back side. You’ 
apply glue later, during final assem¬ 
bly. With the two pieces attached se¬ 
curely, you can turn the hub assembly 
on a small faceplate. Turn the recess 
in the instrument housing to fit the 
instrument you plan to install. You can 
purchase thermometers, barometers 
and hygrometers from many hard¬ 
ware stores and mail order suppliers, 
including Constantine’s (2050 Eastchester 
Road, Bronx, NY 10461. Tel. 1-800-223- 
8087). 

Next, sand the hub assembly starting 
with 80-grit paper and working through 
320-grit. Now remove the hub assembly 
from the lathe and bore the eight equally 



In the center photo above, the hub 
has been mounted on the faceplate 
and turned. I held the hub assembly in 
a V-block while boring the spoke 
holes in it. 

To the right, the last handle is being 
turned. I checked their progress 
frequently with the full-size template 
provided in the PuilOuf^ Plans. 
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Jig Journal 

Make Vour Own Lathe Tools 

From Moulding Head Cutters 




by Don Kinnaman 

Here’s a tool that really comes in handyfor making duplicate orcustom 
turnings—tike the beading on the ship’s wheel wall ornament. You’ll need 
any single bit moulding head cutter of the type designed for the table or 
radial arm saw. Special bits can be ground from blanks for special 
production-type turnings like flanged railroad wheels for toy trains. 

Start with a bar of cold rolled steel V 4 " X 1" X 18" for the handle. 
Aluminum stock may work, but it probably should be V 2 " thick for strength. 
Hack saw, grind or file a small rabbet across one end to accept the cutter 
bit. Carefully position a hole in this section to accommodate the moulding 
blade, and drill it to match the one in the body of the cutter. You may want 
to drill this hole slightly smaller than the bit hole and then tap a thread Into 
it, rather than use a wing nut and lock washer. 

Using a V-block to hold it in line with your band saw blade, slice a 1" 
X 12" dowel into two equal halves. Round off the ends so they’re 
comfortable and attach the dowel halves to the steel shank with epoxy or 
silicone. Drill a pair of holes through your new tool handle to receive soft 
iron rivets. A cut-off spike will also work, since nail metal is usually soft 
enough to be peened flat on the opposite side. Or you can use a stove bolt 
and nut—just be sure to counterbore the handle so the bolt head and nut 
don’t protrude above the handle surface.IS 

Don Kinnaman is a retired high school woodshop teacher from Phoenix, 
Arizona and a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


spaced V 2 " holes in the hub for 
the spokes as shown in Fig¬ 
ures 1 and 3. 

The spokes and handles 
are simple spindles and re¬ 
quire no special operations. 
Turn them between centers 
using the full-size templates 
in the PullOut™ Plans as gauges for making 
them all similar. Since these parts are all 
lathe turned, I find it an advantage to finish 
them in the lathe before assembly. This is 
a matter of choice. I began with a coat of 
red mahogany NGR (Non-Grain-Raising) 
stain, thinned three to one and followed by 
a coat of natural paste wood filler. When 
dry, polish with #0000 steel wool. I then 
applied two coats of sanding sealer and 
two coats of Deft(g) Brushing Lacquer, 
polishing with #0000 steel wool between 
coats. I finished up by rubbing with pum¬ 
ice, rottenstone and wax. 

Assembly 

Dry fit everything before applying glue. 
Put the spokes into the ring assembly and 
into the hub back. Then fit the instrument 
case over the spokes and against the hub 
back. When you’re satisfied with the fit, 
apply glue and repeat the assembly pro¬ 
cedure. Then attach the handles and install 
the instrument, and the ship’s wheel is 
ready to grace your wall.[^ 



Finishing the spokes is quick 
and easy whiie they’re stiii 
mounted on the iathe. 

After finishing the hub case 
and back, fit the spoke ends 
into the holes, apply glue, and 
screw the case to the front of 
the assembly through the 
pre-drilled holes in the back. 
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by Jack Hoyt 

This unique piece of furniture will con¬ 
fuse people; most will think it is a child’s 
rocker, but it’s a reproduction of an antique 
footrest. The design originated in England 
where gout was a common ailment in pre- 
Colonial days. Swollen, tender feet neces¬ 
sitated the invention of something beyond 
the basic ottoman. 

This piece is really quite comfortable 
and has several advantages over conven¬ 
tional footrests. It rests the feet, and at the 
same time supports the calves of the legs, 
relieving the stress on the knees. You 
might say it converts any chair into a 
recliner, and because it rocks, it automati¬ 
cally adjusts to your seating position. 

There are many ways to construct this 
piece, each with advantages and disad¬ 
vantages. We’ll discuss several methods; 
the approach you take will depend on how 

Jack Hoyt is a hobbyist woodworker in 
Arlington, Texas. 


much effort you want to put into the project 
and how you want it to look when you’re 
done. 

I prefer the simple approach. I cut out 
the rocker frames from a pair of 3 / 4 " X 17" 
X 24" panels (see the PullOut™ Plans 
section in the center of the magazine for 
full-size patterns). You can use A/B ply¬ 
wood, or you could go the more expensive 
route and glue up panels of solid wood. 

After cutting out the basic shape, you 
can make a heart shaped cutout or some 
other decorative design near the base of 
the rocker frames. 

Lay out the hole centers as indicated on 
the pattern. Countersink for the screws 
that attach the leg rest (A) and foot rest (B) 
pieces to the rocker frames, or counterbore 
for these screws and cover them with 
wood plugs. 

Use a 5/8" Forstner bit to bore stopped 
holes on the inside of the frames to accept 
the stringers (C). Set the depth stop on 


your drill press to bore halfway into the 
thickness of your material. Use s/e" dowel 
stock for the stringers. 

Cut the leg rest and foot rest to size 
according to the Cutting List. Use the same 
wood as your rocker frames if you don’t 
intend to upholster them. If you will uphol¬ 
ster them, make them from pine or what¬ 
ever is handy and cheap. 

This piece is easy to upholster. Cut 
some padding (carpet padding works well) 
to 13" wide and use a staple gun to attach 


Rocking Footrest 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3/4" 

11V4’’' 

13" 

leg rest 

1 

B 

3/4" 

714 " 

13" 

foot rest 

2 

C 

Vg" dowel 

133 / 4 " 

stringers 
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one end to the back of the leg rest. Wrap 
the padding over the top, down the front, 
around the bottom and up the back, cut it 
off even with the stapled end, and staple it 
in place. Do the same with your vinyl or 
fabric, folding the edges under and affixing 
them with hot glue. You can dress up fabric 
by using welting around the edges. Most 
upholstery shops will make the welting for 
a modest price if you furnish the fabric. 

Finish the parts before assembly with 
whatever you prefer. If you used plywood 
for the rocker frames you’ll probably want 
to apply iron-on edge-banding which 
brings up the reason for a more involved 
approach to making the rocker frames. 
Solid wood construction makes for a nicer 
piece of furniture. Earlier I mentioned 
cutting the frames from a giued-up panel. 
This wastes a lot of wood and works con¬ 
trary to its natural strengths. 

In early versions of this piece the rocker 
frames were made of three boards joined 
together. After joining the boards, the shape 
of the frame can be sawn to a more refined 
form at the whim of the maker. 

Start by ripping some hardwood stock 
2 V 2 " to 3" in width. You’ll need two pieces 
that are 30" long and two that are 23" long. 
For the rockers you’ll need two pieces that 
are 5" X 22". 

These pieces will be joined with lap 
joints, angled dadoes that interlock such 
that the pieces are flush to each other. 
Determine which surfaces of each piece 
should face outward and lay them out in 
pairs as shown in Figure 1. Set a sliding T- 
bevel to 112° and mark the dadoes sized 
to the width of your stock. Cut the dadoes 
leaving the line, in whatever manner you 
prefer (router, table saw, etc.) We used the 
radial arm saw, in conjunction with the 
Eze-Angleguide® (SteussyCreations, 334 




Cut the rocker dadoes 
before cutting the bottom curve. 


Clamp the rockers between the frame members 
to mark the locations of the dadoes. 


Atherton Ave., Novato, CA 94945, tel. 415- 
897-1457) and a 6" spacer block (see 
Figure 2). Cut one piece from each pair 
with the Angleguide setup on the left side 
of the blade, and the remaining two pieces 
with the setup reversed on the right side. 
Use a chisel to make any adjustments for 
final fitting. 

Use the full-size pattern from the 
PullOut™ Plans to lay out the rockers. 
Draw the pattern on one piece, tape the 
two pieces together and bandsaw the 
inside curve. Don’t cut the outside curve 
yet. 

Put the crosspieces together and clamp 
the rocker boards between them as shown 
in the photo above (a couple of scrap 
pieces that are the same thickness as the 
rockers help support the clamped assem¬ 
bly). Trace the edges of the crosspieces 
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After sanding the inside curve of the 
rocker, mark its edge on the frame 
members. 


onto the rockers to indicate where these 
dadoes should be cut; then unclamp the 
assembly and cut the dadoes. 

Rather than calculating the angles of 
these dadoes, place a framing square 
against the radial arm saw fence and add 
templates from the Eze-Angleguide® un¬ 
til they align the mark on your workpiece 
with the leg of the framing square. Clamp 
the templates to the table so they don’t 
shift, and proceed to make the cut. The 
saw will want to pull the material towards 
the fence, so start the hogging well in from 
the marked edges, then work towards the 
line. Leave a good Vie" inside the line so 
you can pare with a chisel for a snug fit. 

After cutting the dadoes, drum sand the 
inside edges of the rockers to their finished 
curve. Perfect the surface now, because 
you won’t want it to change after the next 
step. 

Fit a rocker onto its crosspieces and 
trace the curve onto them. Go back to your 
same dado setup and hog out the waste 
until you get close to the curved line, and 
again use a paring chisel to make the final 
fit. 

Spread glue in the joints and assemble 
the frames; clamp both frames simulta¬ 
neously with a layer of wax paper between 
them to keep them from sticking together. 

When you take the frames out of the 
clamps tape them together for the rest of 
the operations. Bandsawthe bottom curve, 
and clean it up on a disk sander. Use the 
band saw to shape the rest of the frame for 
a lighter, more graceful look. You can cut 
off an even V 2 ' from each edge of the 
crosspieces; different size Forstner bits 
will make smooth, round curves in the 
corners. Or you can create a more free- 
flowing shape to the frame. Be creative, 
but remember that the leg rest and foot 
rest will be attached between the frames 
and you’ll want some wood to hide the 
edges. 



Bandsaw the curve on the bottom after the frame has been assembled. 



Cut a slimmer, more elegant shape out tof 
the assembled frame. 


Since you’ve gone to this much trouble, 
consider using biscuits or dowels instead 
of screws to attach the rests, and possibly 
turning a pair of spindles from your hard¬ 
wood stock to substitute for the dowel 
stringers. 

However you build the piece, this rock¬ 
ing footrest will give you many hours of 
restful pleasure. W 



A Forstner bit wilt cut perfect small- 
diameter curves. 
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by Don Kinnaman 

Most store bought compasses will draw 
arcs and circles up to 5" or 6" in radius, but 
what do you do when you want to draw a 
17" radius arc on a door panel, or a 40" 
diameter tabletop? Trammel points are 
one option, or there's the old string and nail 
method. Or you could make this big com¬ 
pass and be covered for any curve with a 
radius between 3" and 21". This tool will 
be handy to have for laying out the seat of 
the spindle-back armchair project in this 
issue. 

Start by preparing two pieces of W stock 
that are about 2 V 2 " X 16". Stack the two 
pieces and tape them together; then trace 
the full-size pattern of the arm onto the top 
piece. (You'll find the pattern for this part, 
as well as for the adjustment arc and the 
spacer disk, in the PullOut™ Plans section 
in the center of the magazine.) The arms 
are exact duplicates, so cut them out si¬ 
multaneously and smooth their shape with 
disk and drum senders. 

Don Kinnaman is a retired woodshop 
teacher in Phoenix, Arizona, 


Lay 
out the 
patterns 
justment 
spacer disk on 
used plywood for 


for the ad- 
arc and the 
V 2 " material. We 
these parts in the 


compass shown above, but solid hard¬ 
wood would work better. Cut the curved 
slot in the center of the arc before cutting 
the outside shape to keep the piece from 
breaking. 

Drill some test holes in scrap to deter¬ 
mine the best size for the pencil or pen you 
plan to dedicate to the compass; s/ie" is a 
good size to try first. You want a snug, 
sliding fit. Use a doweling jig to help you 
drill the hole in the arm itself; align the jig in 
such a way that the hole starts in the center 
on the bottom of the arm and follows a 
straight line parallel with the outside "lobe" 
of the arm. If the hole size you need isn't 
available on your doweling jig, drill the next 
smallest hole, then use that hole to guide 
the bit that is the size you need. Drill a hole 


in the bottom of the other arm to accept an 
8 d finishing nail with the head cut off. 

Raise the guide on the band saw to 
allow you to cut a vertical kerf into the 
pencil hole, so the hole can be drawn tight 
to secure the pencil. Drill a hole for the 10- 
32 X 1" round head bolt, and chisel out a 
recess for the nut that draws the hole tight. 

Go back to the band saw and resaw the 
arms to thickness for most of their length, 
curving out from the cut as you approach 
the bottom ends. 

Drill the rest of the holes indicated on 
the patterns, sand everything and apply a 
finish. Then put your compass together 
with 10-32 bolts. You'll need one that's 
1 V 2 " long to run through the two arms and 
the spacer disk and two that are 1VY' long 
for attaching the adjustment arc to the 
arms. Use a hex head nut on the bolt that 
secures the fixed end of the arc and wing 
nuts at the other two locations. Use epoxy 
to glue the finishing naif in one arm and the 
hex head nut that's recessed in the other 
arm.H 
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by Ken Sadler 

The first story I wrote for Popular 
Woodworking Vi/as about furniture design 
(“Design Your Own Furniture,” PIV#53, 
March 1990). Among the pictures accom¬ 
panying the story was one of a spindle 
back arm chair. Several readers wrote in 
and asked if they could get information and 
drawings to build “that chair.” The editors 
said yes, it would happen, and now it has. 
Here is “That Chair.” 

Those of you who built the high back 
chair in the November ’90 issue (“Have a 
Seat,” Piy#57, pp. 66 ) already have a leg 
up on this one. The seat and the legs and 
the manner of their assembly are exactly 
the same with one slight exception which 
I’ll cover later. Although the top rail is 
different in shape, it can be laminated in 
the same jig you built for that part on the 
other chair. All the jigs and accessories for 
turning long thin spindles for that chair are 
necessary here, as is the angle jig for 
drilling the seat. If you don’t have that 
article, you can get a free photocopy by 
I sending a self-addressed, stamped, #10 
I envelope to: PlVChair Reprint, 1320 Gal¬ 
axy Way, Concord, CA 94520. Include 


Spindle Name 

Blank Length 

Finished Length 

back spindle #1 

171 / 2 " 

16V 

back spindle #2 

17'’ 

I 61 / 4 " 

back spindle #3 

16%” 

16" 

back spindle #4 

16V 

15V 

arm spindle #1 

BV 

81 / 4 " 

arm spindle #2 

81 / 4 " 

73 / 4 " 

arm spindle #3 

81// 

73 / 4 " 


Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Drill holes at 700 ° to the seat blank to accept the spindles. Youll need the angle-drilling 
Jig and the 1CP blocks described in “Here's An Angle" (P^N #57, p. 72). 


enough postage for a two-ounce letter. 
However, by purchasing the actual back 
issue instead (see the order form on page 
77 ), you’ll get the information plus the full- 
size patterns in that issue’s PullOut™ Plans 
section. 

I am going to assume that you have all 
that information and can go ahead and 
turn the legs and spindles, and form and 
drill the seat as described therein. Note 
that the back spindles for this chair are 
shorter and that you have “arm spindles” 
instead of “support spindles” (see Figure 1 
and the table below). The difference I 
mentioned in the seat isthat instead of one 
hole for a support spindle, there are three 
holes for arm spindles. Their position on 
the seat is shown in Figure 2, and you 
should indicate them on your top surface 
template. The holes are the same diam¬ 
eter as the back spindle holes and are 
drilled at the same angle (100°). When 
drilling them, be sure that the bulk of the 
seat is between you and the drill bit and 
that the edge of the seat is parallel to the 
top edge of the drill jig. Aside from this, you 
can go ahead and finish the seat and leg 
assembly just as in that other article—right 
down to the final sanding. 

The back spindles are turned in the 
same manner as for the previous chair, 
using the steadyrest. However, the arm 
spindles are so short that they don’t need 
it. 


The laminations for the top rail of this 
chair are thinner than before because the 
part is thick instead of For this chair, 

you’ll need three pieces that are ^/ 32 " X 4" 
X 24”. Cut the pieces from one board and 
assemble them in the jig in the order in 
which you cut them. If you do the cutting on 
a circular saw, use a hollow-ground planer 
blade with as narrow a kerf as you can get. 

The arms come next. I’ll tell you right 
off, these are difficult and tricky parts to 


make. A band saw and a good spoke- 
shave are essential tools. As you can see 
from the picture, they are curved and we 
get that curve by lamination. That necessi¬ 
tates the jig shown in Figure 3.1 made the 
base of thejig outof ^/a” CDX plywood. The 
straight jig blocks are cut from a piece of fir 
4X4, and the curved block is made up of 
three layers of 2 / 4 " CDX plywood. Fasten 
them in place with glue and screws driven 
through the base and into the blocks. They 


Top View bottom View 
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will be subjected to some strong forces so 
they must be securely fastened. The clamp 
blocks can be cut from scrap material to fit 
as shown in Figure 4. Don’t neglect to put 
in the top and bottom marks as well as the 
markfcT the starting point (see Figure 4). 
You will need four 6" and three 5" heavy- 
duty C-clamps. 


The laminations are X 2 V 4 " X 29" 
and six are required for an arm. Cut them 
from a 2" X 2 V 4 " X 29" board. The 2 V 4 " face 
that goes against the rip fence first should 
be jointed smooth and square to the 2" 
face. This surface will be the inside of the 
curve against the jig blocks. As with the top 
rail laminations, cut them with a hollow- 


ground planer blade, and keep them in the 
order in which you cut them. As each set is 
cut, tape them together so that they won’t 
get mixed up. It’s also a good idea to mark 
them left and right so you won’t get con¬ 
fused later. 

Before actually gluing up a set, it would 
be a good idea to have a dry run, in order 
to get the hang of things. Once the glue is 
in place there isn’t much room for error or 
time to run after something you forgot. 

I’ve found that the best way to hold the 
jig while doing the job is to grip it between 
the adjustable dog on your vise and a pin 
in the bench behind the vise. 

Measure along the jig blocks from the 
top marker to the position of the #1 clamp 
or starting point marker (see Figure 4). 
Add about 1V 2 " and measure this distance 
from the top end of your set of laminations. 
Make a heavy mark across all the lamina¬ 
tions at this point on the side that will be up. 
The weight of this mark is not so important 
on the dry run, but with the glue in place, a 
light line can become obscured. Now, place 
the set in the jig with the mark at the 
starting point marker. Put the #1 clamp 
with its clamp block in place and tighten it, 
but not entirely. Put the #2 clamp and block 
in place and pull it up enough to hold it firm. 
Position the #3 clamp and its clamp block, 
and pull it up enough to hold it in place. 
Now slowly tighten the #2 clamp two or 
three good turns, then do the same with 
the #3 clamp. Continue this until you have 
the inner face of the lamination almost 
touching the jig blocks at these points. 
Now, put the long clamp block and the #4 
clamp in place and tighten it until the inner 
face is almost to the jig blocks, then tighten 
#2 completely, as tight as you can get it. Do 
the same for #4 and then #1 and #3. Now 
put #5 and #6 and their clamp block in 
place, and tighten them fully. Lastly, set 
the #7 clamp, and tighten it fully. If every¬ 
thing has gone smoothly, you’re ready to 
do it with glue. 

Before doing the job with glue, how¬ 
ever, there is an additional and very nec¬ 
essary step that was purposely left out of 
the dry run. This step is to line the jig with 
wax paper so you’ll be able to get the blank 
out of the jig. Cut several strips of wax 
paper about 6" wide and 12" long and 
fasten them in place with masking tape so 
that the face of the jig blocks and the entire 
flat surface of the jig in front of the blocks 
is covered. 

When applying the glue, cover both 


The straight sections of the arm-bending Jig are made from 4X4 blocks; the curved 
portion is built up from pieces of plywood. Bandsaw concave surfaces on two of the 
clamp blocks. 
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surfaces of the mating faces entirely. Be 
sure to keep the pieces in order. Put them 
in the jig and proceed as in the dry run. 
Now that there is glue between the lamina¬ 
tions, they will want to move around rela¬ 
tive to each other. You won’t be able to 
control this entirely but you should push 
them back into place as best you can 
during the tightening process. (That’s the 
reason for the extra width and length.) You 
will also have excess glue oozing out top 
and bottom. Don’t be concerned about 
this; it will all clean up later. 

After about six hours you can take the 
blank out of the jig and glue up the other 
set. When the blanks come out of the jig, 
the wax paper will stick to the underside 
and there will be wet glue between the 
paper and the blank. Peel the paper away 
and scrape off as much wet glue as you 
can. It will speed the final drying and save 
work later on. 

While the arm blanks are drying, take 
the top rail blank out of the jig. Joint what 
will be the top edge until it is even and 
square with the convex face. Ripthe blank 
to 3^/8" wide. When it comes out of the jig 
the ends of the blank will be uneven. Mark 
the center of the portion that is the full 
thickness. Make a template from the full- 


size pattern in the PullOut™ Plans section 
and align its centerline to this point, with 
the top edge flush to the top edge of the 
blank. Tape it firmly to the concave face 
and trace the pattern onto the blank. The 
two lines indicating the ends of the rail 
must be accurate and straight. Remove 
the template but do not cut the curved 


edge at this time. 

The ends of the rail are cut at a com¬ 
pound angle and the operation is a bit 
tricky. Using the planer blade, set your 
table saw blade angle at 2^° and the miter 
gauge at 1 0° to the right. Place the convex 
face of the blank down and the top edge 
against the miter gauge, hold the blank flat 
on the table at the point of the cut, and cut 
along the line. Reverse the miter gauge to 
10° left, reverse the blank so that the 
bottom edge is against the miter gauge 
and make the cut on the other end. Now 
you can bandsawthe curved bottom. Clean 
up the sawed edge with a spokeshave and 
round the corners just a little. Don’t touch 
the end cuts, and don’t round the corners 
of the top edge at this time. 

On the bottom edge lay out the centers 
of the spindle holes as shown on the 
pattern. With a ^/s" Forstner bit chucked in 
the drill press, drill the holes to a depth of 
3 / 4 " at the hole centers. Be sure that the top 
edge is flat on the drill press table and that, 
regardless of which hole you’re drilling, 
most of the rail is supported by the table. 
This will ensure that the holes are parallel 
to the faces of the rail and straight from 
side to side. Set this part aside for now. 

By this time you should have two arm 
blanks made up with the glue dried for at 
least 24 hours, so you’re ready to start 
making the arms. The first step on each 
blank is to joint one edge flat and at right 
angles to the convex side. In doing this, 
recognize that the longer straight section, 
marked “bottom” on the jig, is the main part 


Make the compound cut on one end of the chair rail with the blade set at 21° and the 
miter gauge at IOp to the right. Turn it to 1(T the other way, and put the opposite edge 
against it to cut the other end. 
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of the arm and that, being arms, they must 
be opposites. Thus, when placed on the 
bench side by side with the bottoms down, 
the inner faces must be smooth. Once 
you’ve done this, place the arm that will fit 
with the smooth side down, back in the 
bending jig, and mark the top and bottom 
cutoff points. Make these cuts, put the 
arms together, mark the other one and 
make those cuts. 

You are now ready to begin shaping. 
This is where arm-making gets a bit tricky. 
In the PullOut™ Plans you will find full- 
size patterns for the top of the arm and the 
side of the arm. Make templates from 
these on light cardboard. Place the first 
template on the top of the arm with its 
straight edge flush with the smooth edge of 
the arm, and the front edge of the template 
as far forward as possible, and trace the 
template onto the arm (flop the template 
over for the opposite arm). Go to the top of 
the arm and measure 3 / 4 " from the smooth 
edge and make a mark. Connect that mark 
and the upper end of the outside line from 
the top template with a straight line. 
Bandsaw the shape, leaving the line, but 
leave the front corners square. Be sure to 
keep the convex face of the arm flat on the 
table while making this cut. There is a 
tendency to tip it when negotiating the 
curved section. 

Place the side template on the newly 
sawn edge with its concave edge flush to 
the concave face of the arm. Trace the 
outer edge of this template. Now bandsaw 
this shape, leaving the line, and again, do 
not cut the front part of the shape. You will 
need it to guide you when cutting the bevel 
I will discuss shortly. 

On the pattern you will notice a line near 
the top of the arm marker which indicates 
the bottom edge of the top rail. Transfer 
this line to the blank and carry it around to 
all four sides of the blank. This line is 
important for two reasons: it is where you 
stop the initial shaping of the arm, and it is 
vital while assembling the arm to the top 
rail. 

This next roughing cut is the most diffi¬ 
cult to make; it’s even hard to explain. It 
makes a bevel on the bottom surface of the 
main part of the arm, and you can see me 
making the cut in the photo to the right. The 
bevel runs from the lower corner of the 
smooth edge upward toward the top of the 
shaped face. The edge of the bevel runs 
parallel to the top face. The saw blade 
enters at the bottom of the second lamina¬ 



Trace the futl-size 
pattern onto the 
concave surface of the 
arm btanks. AUgn the 
inside edge against 
the jointed edge, and 
fiop the pattern over 
to create a right and a 
left. Bandsaw this 
shape (except for the 
curve at the front); 
then trace the side 
pattern onto the 
bandsawn surface. 
Note the mark at the 
top indicating the 
point where the top 
rail joins the arm. 


Bevel the 
underside of 
the arm by cutting 
freehand on the band 
saw. You want the thicker portion 
to remain on the inside surface of the arm, 
as shown in the inset photo below. 


tion and comes out just above the corner of 
the smooth edge and the bottom face. The 
only way to make the cut is freehand on the 
band saw. When finished the arm will look 
like the one in the inset photo below. I have 
included the cutoff piece to help you un¬ 
derstand just where and how the cut is 
made. If you make the bevel in the wrong 
direction, you will ruin the arm and have to 
make a new blank. Remember, the smooth 
edge (which is the inside edge of the arm) 
is not cut into. 

Now with the inside edge of the arm flat 
down on the bench, measure 2 V 2 "from the 
front along the bottom edge, and strike a 
line from there to the top front corner. With 
the arm flat down on the band saw table, 
cut along this line. You have now roughed 
out the front curve. 

The rest of this initial shaping is a matter 
of using your eye and your judgment. Look 
at the picture of the finished arms as they 
should look when they’re ready to be at¬ 
tached to the top rail. This will give you an 
idea of what you’re working toward. The 
shaping is done with a spokeshave and 
sandpaper. (As you will see, in this opera¬ 
tion, sandpaper does wonders.) Grip the 
lower part of the arm in the vise with the top 
pointing up and shape from the bottom to 
the top, stopping 
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Use a spokeshave to shape the upper portion of the arm from ova! to round and blend 
the surfaces that form the flat lower portion. 



short of the top rail line you have marked. 
The shape goes from oval as it comes 
out of the flat part of the arm, to round 
at the top line. At this point it should be 
slightly over ^/s" in diameter. When you 
have the shape to your liking, sand it 
smooth with 80-grit paper and finish it 
with 150-grit. Wrap the upper end you 
have just finished in folded newspaper 
to protect it, and grip it firmly in the vise 
with the lower portion pointing toward 
you. Shape toward you and blend the 
upper part into the lower part as you 
work. Don’t take any more material 
than is necessary to smooth and blend 
the surfaces. If you get the arm too 
thin, there won’t be sufficient depth to 
hold the arm spindles securely. Again, 
when you have the shape the way ' 
you want it, sand it smooth with 80- 
and finish with 150-grit paper. 

Still gripping the upper arm in 
the vise, turn it so that you can 
work on the flat surface of the 
lower arm. Don’t use the spoke¬ 
shave on the flat itself; just use it 
to blend the upper flat into the 
upper arm and to round the 
corners a little. In this position 
you can also round the front 
corners; then do some more 
finishing with sandpaper. 

The last step before at¬ 
taching the arms to the 
top rail is to drill them for 
the spindles. Figure 5 on 
the following page shows 
a simple jig to support j 


the arm while you do this. Make the jig 
and mark it as shown. Place the flat face 
of an arm on the jig so that the front is 
flush with the front of the jig. At each 
marked point, carry a line across the 
bottom surface of the arm. On the front 
line, measure ^Vie" from the high side 
and make a mark. At the rear line find the 
center of the surface and make a mark. 
Lay a straightedge across the two marks 
and where it crosses the middle line make 
a third mark. Indent the intersections of 
these marks with a center punch. Using a 
pair of calipers, measure the thickness of 
the arm at each of the marks. You should 
have a minimum of 3 / 4 " in order to get 
a s/a" deep hole. If you haven’t got s/ 4 '', then 
reduce the depth of the hole by the differ¬ 
ence. Note this somewhere, because you 
will have to shorten the top of the 
spindle that goes in that hole 
by that amount. 

Put the jig on the drill 


When the arms 
look like this, you 
can give the 
spokeshave and 
the sandpaper a 
break. The upper 
portion of the arm 
should still be square 
at this point, so you 
can attach the top rail. 


press table, and set the arm back on the jig 
as you had it before. Position it and the 
table so that the upper part of the arm 
hangs over the rear of the table and you 
can reach all three holes without shifting 
the table. You will need a s/s" brad-point 
drill bit. In order to be sure that I don’t drill 
too deep, I measure the depth on the drill 
bit and wrap it with masking tape above 
that point. You don’t have much leeway 
and you don’t want to come through the 
top surface. In the drilling operation, you 
hold the arm on the jig with the left hand, 
moving the jig and the arm from position to 
position, and operate the drill press with 
your right hand. 

It is now time to fit the back and arms 
together. Start with the back. First fit all the 
back spindles to their holes in the seat and 
in the top rail. This should be a snug but not 
a tight fit. Mark them as you go. I always 
mark each spindle on the bottom 1R, 2R 
1L, 2L, etc. Then fit the spindles to the top 
rail. Putthetwo outside spindles in place in 
the seat, and put the top rail on them. 
Measure the height from the seat at each 
end, and if it isn’t equal, make it so. This 
fitting operation is going to require consid¬ 
erabletrimming of the spindles. It’s usually 
not much, but sometimes it can be quite a 
bit. The main reason for this is that the 
spindle hole depths will vary. Drilling into 
tapered parts makes it impossible to use 
the depth gauge on the drill press, and 
your eye is not that accurate—at least 
mine isn’t. With the top rail in place on the 
two outside spindles, put the other spindles 
in their respective seat holes so that they 
are behind the top rail. Position each 
spindle behind its proper hole in the rail. 


and mark it at the bottom edge of the rail. 
Removethe rail and the back spindles. Cut 
each spindle at ^/a" past the mark you just 
made. This is the same procedure used in 
fitting together the back of the high back 
chair in the November 1990 issue. That 
article has pictures illustrating the process. 

Assemble all the back spindles and the 
rail in their proper positions. Next, fit the 
arm spindles to their respective holes, and 
then put the arm in place. When the arm 
spindles are fully seated in their holes, the 
height of the bottom edge of the arm— 
from the seat at the front spindle, mea¬ 
sured at the inside face of the arm—should 
be 6 V 2 ". The height at the back spindle 
should be 7", and the uncarved portion at 
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Figure 5. The Arm-Drilling Jig 



This siightty curved biock supports the arm white you driii the underside for the spindte 
holes. Use masking tape on the driii bit as a visuai depth stop. 


the top of the arm should line up pretty 
closely with the end of the top rail. If it’s too 
high and too far forward, trim the back 
spindle (at its top end). If it’s too low and 
too far back, trim the front spindle. The 
bottom edge of the top rail should be close 
to if not on the mark you made on the arm. 

It is now time to glue the arms to the top 
rail. Do not put any glue in any of the 
spindle holes at this time. To do this op¬ 
eration right, you will need two 12" bar 
clamps, one 24" or larger bar clamp, four 
small 10° wedges, two spring clamps that 
will open at least and two thin flat 
wooden pads. It is best to do this clamping 
operation dry first, in order to make sure 
you have everything you need and that it 
all works. Once the glue is in the joint, it’s 
too late to correct mistakes. 


Using a wedge under the seat and a 
pad on top of the arm, clamp the arm 
assembly to the seat with one of the 12" 
bar clamps. Place it between spindles 2 
and 3. Using masking tape, tape a wedge 
to each arm opposite the top rail end. 
Place a spring clamp across the bottom of 
the joint to hold the parts in line while you 
apply the 24" bar clamp across the front. 
The joint faces should mate but the relative 
positions of the rail and arms don’t have to 
be perfect. You’re going to do quite a bit of 
final shaping in this area. If everything has 
worked as it should, take the bar clamp 
and the two spring clamps off, put glue in 
the joint and replace the clamps. Allow this 
to dry for at least 24 hours. This is a 
naturally weak joint, and although you’re 
going to strengthen it later, you don’t want 


it to come apart in the process. 

When you’re sure that the glue is thor¬ 
oughly dry, remove the arm and top rail 
assembly from the chair and remove all 
the spindles. Be sure that you mark them 
carefully so that you can get them back in 
the right places. Using several layers of 
newspaper, grip the assembly in the vise 
as shown in the photo below. Use a spoke- 
shave to flatten the top edge of the upper 
arm parallel with the end of the rail. Draw 
aline across this flat about ^/s" from top and 
bottom of the rail. Choose a point on these 
lines that is midway of the thickness of the 
rail (this will have to be as much by eye as 
by measurement). Now with a VT' spur 
bit in your hand drill, drill through the upper 
arm and about 3 / 4 " into the rail as shown in 
the picture. This takes careful aiming so 
that you don’t come out the side of the rail. 
Prepare a V4" dowel of sufficient length 
that it will extend past the surface when 
fully in the hole. The dowel should have a 
breather groove down one side and be a 
tap fit in the hole. Put glue in the top half of 
the hole and tap the dowel in as far as 
it will go. Now do the other arm the same 
way. 

Allow time for the glue to dry and you’re 
ready for final shaping of the upper arms. 
Grip the assembly in the vise the same 
way you did for the drilling, except the arm 
should be somewhat higher above the 
vise to give you more freedom to use the 
spokeshave. In doing this shaping, the 
outer edge of the arm should be a straight 
line, no bulge opposite the end of the rail. 
The front and back of the arm should blend 

After gluing the arms to the back rail, 
strengthen the joint with screws. 
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Glue the arms to the back rail with the spindles dry-assembled in place. 
Wedges with a 1 CP taper help the clamps apply even pressure. 


into the rail and the arm should be the 
same thickness as the rail at this point. The 
inside of the arm should be rounded as 
close as possible to the bottom edge of the 
rail. This part will take a little file work and 
considerable sandpaper work. Sand the 
joint area all over, and use the sandpaper 
to help smooth out the final shaping. I find 
that 80-grit paper is excellent for this. 

The last operation before final assem¬ 
bly is the shaping of the ears. Grip the 
assembly in the vise as shown in the right- 


hand photo below. Measure up from the 
top of the rail about V 2 " to Vs" and draw a 
line around the arm extension. Now draw 
a concave line from the line at the 
outside of the arm to the top of the rail. 
Using a coping saw, saw along this line 
(leaving the line). With a half-round, fine- 
cut file and sandpaper, shape and smooth 
the ear as shown in the picture. Then 
round the top corners of the rail (using a 
spokeshave) and sand the top edge 
smooth. 


Now for final assembly. Do this dry first 
sothat you’re sure you have all the spindles 
in the right places and that everything fits 
properly. The best way to make this as¬ 
sembly is to putthe spindles in the arm and 
rail assembly first, then fit that assembly to 
the holes in the chair seat. Make sure that 
all the spindles bottom in their holes. You 
may find that the two front arm spindles 
want to pop up a little. If this is the case 
arrange some means of holding them down 
firmly before you put the glue in. When 
you’re sure everything is okay, take it all 
apart and start gluing. Glue the spindles in 
the arm and rail assembly first, and allow 
the glue to set for an hour or so. Then put 
glue in the seat holes and fit the assembly 
as before. Be sure you put glue only in the 
top half of the holes. If you put it all the way, 
you’ll have too much, and the spindle will 
push the excess to the bottom which will 
keep the spindle from going home. 

Only finishing is left. I will say what I 
always say, no stain. I use several coats of 
Formby’s Tung Oil Finish hand-rubbed 
on. 

When you have finished with this project 
I think you will be pleased with what you 
have done. Some of you will also have 
acquired a new skill, shaping with a spoke¬ 
shave, one that you will find most useful 
in the future. This design makes a great 
desk or dining chair. It looks good and 
it is very comfortable. When I was in busi¬ 
ness, I sold almost a hundred of them— 
usually in groups of four or six, as dining 
chairs. I hope you like it as well as my 
clients did. 


With the arm-to-back joint reinforced and the screw holes plugged, you can finish shaping the assembly. 
Round the upper edges of the arms, and saw and file the tops to blend nicely with the rail. 
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by Simon Watts 

I first met Yeung Chan during a class in 
wooden boatbuilding. We were building a 
Norwegian pram and I soon noticed 
Yeung’s unusual knife and the confident 
skill with which he shaped the curved 
cypress frames.! tried it out and realized it 
was really a combination chisel and knife 
with a cutting edge that you pushed away. 
It seemed to have endless uses and fitted 
the hand so comfortably I was reluctant to 
give it up. “I make you one” said Yeung, 
and I forgot all about it. A few weeks later 
he turned up at the boatshop with a shy 
smile—and a new knife with a rosewood 
handle. 

Yeung Chan made his first knife when 
he was about ten years old, from a hack¬ 
saw blade and a piece of plywoocf—“It was 
all I could get.” His parents in the China of 
the 1950’s were too poor to buy toys so 
Yeung made his own using his knife and a 
few other simple tools. At age 17, in spite 
of his interests and obvious ability with 
wood, he was sent to plant rice and beans 

Simon Watts is a freelance writer and 
boatbuilder. He lives in San Francisco. 


in south China. After 5 years of this forced 
farming, he escaped to Hong Kong. He 
then made his way to New York and from 
there to California in 1977. He is now a 
partner in Kane Design Studio, San Fran¬ 
cisco, where he makes prototypes for con¬ 
tract furniture companies. 

Yeung now makes his knives with 
hardwood handles and the heavy-duty 
hacksaw blades used in machine shops. 
This steel has all the essential qualities to 
make excellent blades—hard enough to 
hold a keen edge, but still amenable to 
being sharpened. It also has the tough¬ 
ness necessary to resist chipping and 
breakage. 

Not all hacksaw blades are the same; 
some are hardened only along their cut¬ 
ting edges. For this style knife you must 
get one that has been hardened across its 
whole width. Yeung says that he can tell by 
the ’ring’ of a blade what he needs to know 
about its temper. An alternative might be 
jointer or planer knives made of high¬ 
speed steel. 

When starting a new knife Yeung’s first 
step is to make a full-size template of the 


blade profile in Vs” plywood. He then uses 
this to mark out the exact shape on the 
steel (see Figure 1). Shaping such atough 
material can be a chore. Yeung stresses 
the importance of extreme caution and 
the use of a substantial face shield. Use 
a coarse grinding wheel (60 or 80 grit) 
in a bench grinder. Set the tool rest level, 
and cool the steel when necessary with 
water. 

The next step is to adjust the angle of 
the tool rest and grind the cutting edge to 
a bevel of about 15°. Making this angle 
more acute will give you a keener edge, 
but one too fragile to be practical. If you 
favor your right hand, grind the bevel on 
the surface with the point to the left. If left- 
handed, grind the opposite surface. Don't 
hone the blade yet, but set it aside and 
start on the handle. 

For the laminated handle Yeung likes 
to use a hard, dense wood such as rose¬ 
wood, snake wood, ebony or lignum vitae. 
In fact practically any hardwood—walnut, 
cherry, maple, oak—will do. 

First cut out the blank to the size and 
shape shown in Figure 2. Then bandsaw it 
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down the middle so as to have two identi¬ 
cal pieces with matching grain. Then skim 
off the sawn surfaces on the table saw so 
each Is V4" thick. If your saw isn’t up to this, 
use a block plane or cabinet scraper. 

Mark both sides of the blade to show 
the amount that will project beyond the 
handle—about 2 V 2 ". Lay the blade on one 
half of the handle, and mark around it with 
a pencil adding V4" at the blade end for 
clearance. Do the same with the other half, 
making sure that when the two halves are 
glued up, the grain pattern will be the same 
as it was in the original block. 

Set up a router with a V4" straight bit so 
the depth of cut is half the thickness of the 
blade. This is a crucial dimension, so prac¬ 
tice on a piece of scrap first. Rout out each 
half keeping within the pencil lines. Lay 
some scrap that is the same thickness as 
the handle half around the handle to sup¬ 
port the router during this operation. Clean 
out the corners with a chisel and then 
position the blade. Use light clamping 
pressure to make sure that the blade is 
held firmly and that the joint closes com¬ 
pletely. 


Remove the blade, put the two halves 
back together and separate the keeper 
from the handle on the table saw (see 
Figure 2). Clamp a stop to the miter gauge 
fence for accuracy and back the work 
with a hardwood block to minimize tear- 
out. 

Before going any further, mark each of 
the four pieces clearly for consistency of 
grain when they’re glued back together. 

Now clean up the blade with acetone 
and emery paper to remove all grease, 
rust and dirt. Mix up a small batch of epoxy 
and coat one half of the handle only, not 
the keeper, then do the same to the blade 
and lay it in the recess. Glue the other side 
and clamp up. Make sure that the two 
narrow surfaces at the blade end are ex¬ 
actly aligned—they are awkward to trim 
later. When the glue has cured, clean 
these surfaces or the keeper will not seat 
properly. 

Next, prepare the keeper for gluing. 
First coat the exposed part of the blade as 
well as the adjacent, end-grain surface 
with paste wax or Vaseline® so the epoxy 
won’t.stick to it. (Yeung uses a mold re¬ 


lease wax, available from Mirror Bright 
Polish Co., Irvine Industrial Complex, Irvine, 
CA 92662.) Apply epoxy sparingly to the 
keeper. Clamp it lightly; then push it firmly 
into place over the blade. It must bear 
snugly against the end of the handle. 

When the glue has set and with the 
knife assembled, clean up the edges on 
the table saw and then trim the ends. Glue 
two thin pieces (about Vs") of the same 
hardwood to each end so as to cover the 
end-grain. Trim these down on the table 
saw or disc sander until only about Vie” - 
V32" remains. If you cut into the glue by 
mistake, clean up the ends and start again. 

Round or chamfer the edges of the 
handle as you like. Finish the wood with 
Tung oil and then lightly sand it with 600- 
grit wet/dry sandpaper using the oil as 
lubricant. 

The final step is to sharpen the blade. 
Lay the bevel flat on an oilstone and then 
raise it about 5° to create a secondary 
bevel. Gently hone it at this angle and then 
turn it over and, with the blade flat on the 
oilstone, hone it again. Touch it up when 
necessary until it’s time to regrind. [Ml 
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The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongo¬ 
ing discussion about the art of 
wood finishing, if you have a ques¬ 
tion or a problem to solve, we'd like 
to help. If you have a tip or a secret 
formula to share or If you've recently 
tried a new finishing product, write 
to: The Finishing Forum c/o 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Giving Old Cabinets New Life 

Have you a set of kitchen cabinets that 
are too good to scrap, but not worth the 
cost of refinishing? Maybe what you need 
is pigmented varnish. Because you use 
tiny amounts of pigment, it’s nearly impos¬ 
sible to make a mistake. You’ll need var¬ 
nish and four pigments; raw umber (gray- 
brown), raw sienna (yellow), burnt sienna 
(red) and thalo blue. One-ounce bottles 
can be purchased at many paint stores for 
about $1 each. Unless you want an ec¬ 
centric color, these four tones in combi¬ 
nation will be suitable for just about all 
cabinetfinishes. All recipes calling for partial 
ounces can be eyeballed direct from the 
bottle. Thus Vs ounce means you use only 
Vs of the bottle. 

Look closely at your cabinet finish. 
Does it have a dark brown hue resembling 
dark walnut? Or is it more on the light 
gold side, similar to golden oak? Is it red¬ 
dish, favoring mahogany? Green or blue? 
Once you have established the basic tone, 
you can begin tinting the varnish. You’ll 
need about a pint of interior varnish in a 
larger container. Cut this about 15% with 
paint thinner to insure ease of application, 
and you’re ready to make your color. If 
your cabinets resembled dark walnut, 
start by adding about V2 ounce of raw 
umber, Vs ounce of raw sienna, and Va 
ounce of burnt sienna. Is your cabinet 
similar to golden oak? Simply add V2 ounce 
of raw sienna, and Vs ounce of raw umber. 
Mahogany color is simple: V2 ounce burnt 
sienna, Vs ounce raw sienna, V4 ounce raw 
umber. For green cabinets, add Vs ounce 
raw sienna. Vs ounce thalo blue, and V2 
ounce raw umber. For blue cabinets you 


need only Vs ounce thalo blue and Vs 
ounce raw umber. 

Test the color. If it’s too light, add more 
of the darker color in your recipe. Too 
dark— add more of the lighter color. If you 
want more opacity, use more colorant in 
the same proportions. 

When you’re ready to apply the var¬ 
nish, brush it on using vertical strokes only. 
As one door after another is varnished, 
check for sags and wipe them off with your 
fingers, not with the brush. When the 
cabinets are finished, you’ll really see a 
difference—all the scratches and splotches 
disappear, and all for under $20. 

Del Duncan 
Truly Persnippity Paint Company 
Oceanside, CA 

Questions and Answers 

English Leather 

I have just restored a writing desk that 
was made in England, late in the 18th 
century, to the full satisfaction of my cus¬ 
tomer and myself, but I am not happy with 
the leather writing surface on the inside of 
the door. It badly needs cleaning, feeding 
and care. I suggested replacing it, but the 
owner doesn’t want that. Can you help 
me? 

Mark Stolow, Wheeling, IL 

Divide your task in two halves: 1) The 
cleaning, 2) The feeding-finishing. For a 
thorough cleaning you must experiment 
with all proven products, such as deter¬ 
gents, saddle soap, and gasoline. Use 
these with pumice stone, steel wool, 
Scotch-Brite®, Bear-Tex® or some other 
abrasive textile, and I am positive that you 
will eliminate all surface dirt from the leather 
top. Concerning the spots within the leather, 

I agree with the owner. They belong there, 
just as wrinkles belong on the face of an 
old person. 

For the feeding-finishing I am giving 
you a formula that I obtained from the chief 
care-taker of the Royal Palace in 
Schoenbrunn, Austria, in 1922: Melt 4 
ounces of beeswax in a double boiler. Add 
4 fluid ounces of pure lemon-oil or 
cedarwood-oil and 15 ounces of lanolin. 
When melted and well fixed, away from all 
fire-hazard, add to it some solvent of your 


choice (turpentine, mineral spirit, or hex¬ 
ane)—enough to give it the consistency of 
a smooth paste or cream. Rub this mixture 
well into the leather, but wipe off all ex¬ 
cess. Let me know how you like it. 

George Frank 

Cleaning an Old Finish 

I have a small organ that needs to be 
“cleaned up.’’ It’s over 100 years old and 
I’m sure its finish has never been touched. 

I can’t completely refinish it because it 
belongs to another family member who 
doesn’t want it stripped, plus it would be an 
immense amount of work (velvet behind 
some of the openwork, etc.). Is there any 
way to revive the finish without stripping? 
It’s a walnut finish, not crazed, though with 
some dust and wax buildup in the grooves 
and small nicks on the protruding parts. 

Susan Henning, Lodi, CA 

Your organ could very well retain its 
original finish and your desire to restore it 
without stripping is sensible. Many per¬ 
fectly good finishes are ruined because of 
the current mania for taking everything to 
the dip-tank. In many cases, with a little 
elbow grease, the original finish can be 
revived at a fraction of the cost of refinish- 
ing. 

Begin by mixing a solution of one part 
pure spirits of turpentine and one part 
mineral oil (available at any druggist). This 
will clean the surface of any dirt or wax 
buildup that has accumulated over the 
years, without the irreversible darkening 
effect caused by many of the finish feeders 
and oil-based products that were once 
thought to aid in restoring finishes. Open 
up and saturate a WOOO steel wool pad 
with this solution. Divide the work into 
sections to make it seem less oven/vhelm- 
ing and rub one area at a time vigorously. 
Now sprinkle the area you’re working on 
with rottenstone abrasive powder and 
continue rubbing until you’ve removed the 
surface accumulation. The rottenstone will 
aid in bringing back the original luster and 
provide a glass-smooth surface in prepa¬ 
ration for the final step. Don’t mistake 
rottenstone (a fine grayish-brown abra¬ 
sive) with one of the several grades of 
pumice stone which is a much coarser 
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Fun-to-buiid projects and practical tech¬ 
niques from past issues! The following are 
still available—but supplies are limited! 

#59a March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Spiral Lamp Bases, Occa¬ 
sional Table, Kitchen Storage Rack, 
Benchtop Clamp, Country Cupboard 

#58a January 1991 $3.95 

Petite Cedar Chest, Hanging Showcase, 
Spoon Rack, Coin Bank, Whatnot Shelf, 
Bookcase, Shop Cabinet, Chamfer Plane 

#57a November 1 §90 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse 
Chair, Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered 
Bowl, Scroll-Sawn Animals 

#56a September 1990 $3 95 

Log Turning, Utility Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox, Piano Music Box 

#55 0 July 1990 $3.95 

Plate Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 

Sliding Miter Table 

#54 □ May 1990 $3.95 

Windsor Stools, Cutlery Box, Handy Step 
Ladder 

#52 □ January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Cande¬ 
labra, Firewood Box 

#490 June/July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall 
Cabinet 

#48a April/May 1989 $3.75 

Victorian Table, Decorative File Cabinet, 
Carving Carousel Animals 

#46 □ Dec/Jan 1989 $3.75 

Walnut Dining Table, Child's Cupboard, 
Japanese Handsaws 

#450 Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Corner Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy 

#44n Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Baby Dresser, Peeled Branch Settee, 
Marionette 

#42 □ April/May 1988 $2.95 

Designing for Dimensional Change, 
Garden Cart, Diamond Hones Review 

#410 Feb/March 1988 $2.95 
Making a Jewelry Chest, Wooden 
Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet 


#400 Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Making Box Joints on the Table Saw, 
Biplane Walker 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Relief Carving, Make Handscrew Clamps, 
Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38a Aug/Sep 1987 $2 95 

Dovetail Joinery, Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

Interview with James Krenov, Plate Joiner 
Test Report, Koa Dinner Table 

#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

#35 0 Feb/March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center, 
Ladder-Back Rocker 

#34 □ Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical 
Tambours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon 
Board 

#33 □ Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home 
Entertainment Center, Art of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 

#32 □ Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, 
Power Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a 
Wine Rack 


#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a 
Watch Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#30a April/May 1986 $2.95 

Mortise and Tenon Joinery, Teak Serving 
Cart, Trestle Table and Stool 

#290 Feb/March 1986 $2.95 

Making a Piano Bench, Signaling Sailor 
Whirligig, Carving the Human Head 

#28 0 Dec/Jan 1986 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest, The Shamisen 
Process, Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

#10a Dec/Jan 1983 $150 

Selecting a Portable Sander, Sealacell 
Wood Finish Test Report, Evolution of an 
All-Wood Box Design 

#9 □ Oct/Nov 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Quest for the Thinnest 
Blade, Marketing 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $l 50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make a 
Maloof Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof 
Finish 

#2 0 July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood 
Dryer 

#1 □ May 1981 $1.00 

Sound and Its Effects, Goodwill’s Contract 
Shop 


Add $2.CX) postage & handling for up to ten copies, $2.00 rn(.')re per additional ten. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

(add $8.(X) postage for foreign countries; IJ. S. currency only) 
Send your order and payment to: 

Back issites 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Cttncord, CA 94520 

Send my back issues to: 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

If you’re a subscriber, please help us expedite your order by copying the top 
line from your magazine mailing label into the space below: 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order bissi 
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white abrasive powder.) For the difficult- 
to-reach carved and gingerbread areas, 
use a medium toothbrush saturated with 
the solution and a generous amount of 
rottenstone powder. 

The areas of your organ backed with 
velvet will be spoiled if you plan to do a 
thorough cleaning job. You may be able to 
successfully remove them and glue them 
back in later. If not, search for an appropri¬ 
ate piece of antique velvet, or age a new 
piece by soaking it in a strong tea solution. 

Check your progress during the pro¬ 
cess of reviving by cleaning a small area 
with a soft cloth. Chances are, if the finish 
has remained intact for a hundred years or 
more, you can do a considerable amount 
of rubbing without fear of going through to 
the raw wood. Remove all traces of the 
solution from your piece when you are 
satisfied. You will probably be surprised at 
how black your rags are. Continue switch- 


Lookine For A New Line ~ We've Got Jt 



HAND FIRED CERAMIC HOUSE NUMBERS 
FOR SOLID SLIDE-IN CEDAR FRAMES 

• Teiicd CuiLGCDcr Acccptjoce, Proven To The 

Toughen Cunonaen, Hotnoownen Buy Eves If They Al- 
re*dy Have Nuts ben. 

• OuucUs Wood Eqgnved Houac NMuben 10 lo 1. 

• Pccfcct for Direct Sake At Flcamadccu, Homeabowa, 
CrmA Sbowi or Cooini. Aocouou ie: Buildcn, Coodot, 
Hotel, Motel, TnUerPukx. 

• Slock fier wnic Tilcs Jt CodsT Piuoa Sqiamcly, Slide 
Tilec lo Your Pmea To Make Confdeted Produa ki 30 
Secoxii. 

Woodworkenlll Maoufactuie Your Own Pramn Toln- 
creaic YourProfiu, Well Show You bow To Do It Very 
Quickly With Plnif For Special Jigt. 

LetUi Convince You. For Sample* Jt Pike InfoSeod iS 
For Shipping A. Hudling (Refundable oo Pint Order). 

To; BWC CUSTOM CERAMIC PROD. CO. 

P 0 BOX 3482 • PT, CHARLOHE. FL 33949 
or CALL 1-813-743-3792 



Breathe Easier! 

Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$299 Model AGHI 

Excellent for all woodworking jobs which create 
"DUST." Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 

AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Elbow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-685-4457 



ing to fresh rags until the surface is dry and 
no more residue comes off. 

Finally, apply a coat of paste wax. 
Choose a color suitable to the tone of 
wood on your piece (Staining Wax is avail¬ 
able in many colors from Liberon Supplies, 
Box 86, Mendocino, CA 95460). If, for 
example, your organ is dark walnut with a 
reddish tone, Georgian Mahogany stain¬ 
ing wax would be a good choice. Apply the 
wax in a circular motion. Use a shoe- 
polish applicator for the intricacies. Let the 
wax stand for a few minutes and then buff 
vigorously—an old terrycloth towel works 
great. Do a small section at a time so the 
wax won't dry too hard. 

You are now looking at the original 
finish minus its opaque coating of dirt and 
wax. The rubbing has brought the finish 
back to life and the new wax has given it a 
protective coating while bringing the color 
to its peak. Any nicks or scratches will 
disappear in the process. The old finish 
before you cannot be duplicated—through 
your patient rubbing its warm glow has 



CATALOG 




Discount Woodworking 
Tools and Supplies 

Send today for your 
FREE copy of our 
72 page full-color 
catalog. You'll find 
the best prices for 
over 3,000 brand- 
name products. 

Included are power 
tools & accessories, 
hand tools, screws, 
hardware, wood 
components, plans, 
how-to books, and 
much more. 

To order your FREE catalog 


call TolFFreOf 

1 - 800 - 366-6966 


Or Write: Dept. PW41 . 375 Beacham St. 
Box 6447 • Chelsea, MA 02150 
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been preserved for future generations to 
enjoy. 

Tom Wisshack 


Avoiding Brush Marks 

I’m presently refinishing a mahogany 
drop lid desk and having a difficult time 
with lap marks. I am using 3 lb. cut shellac 
and a nice badger brush, sanding between 
coats, but no matter how fast I work, there 
are always lap marks to sand. Is there a 
way to avoid them? 

Stephen Gingold, Amherst, MA 


The solution is quite simple — don’t use 
a brush! French polish the surface and it 
will be just as well protected and far better 
looking. In Europe a few decades ago no 
woodfinisher could ignore French polish¬ 
ing, and I am convinced that its mastery 
should be an elementary requirement for 
practicing the woodfinishing art here, too. 
In my sixty-some years of finishing, I have 
probably French polished areas equiva¬ 
lent to two football fields without a single 
lap mark. The process is a bit too compli¬ 
cated to describe briefly here, so I recom¬ 
mend you study my book. Woodfinishing 
with George Frank. 

George Frank 


George Frank trained in the great wood 
finishing shops of Europe during the 1920’s 
and 30’s. Over the next 40 years he ran his 
own shops in Paris and New York. He is the 
author of V^ood Finishing with George Frank 
(Sterling Publishing Co., 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10016-8810). 

Thomas Wisshack is a furniture maker, 
restorer, and finisher in Galesburg, HHnois. 


TOULAN 2005 CORNERp 


The Comer Qamp is an all 
British invention which tias won 
National acclaim and prizes for 
its unique design. 

Tj * US Patent 

How to use :>'OUr Application 515840 

Corner Clamp 

SUGGESTED RETAIL S12.95 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
4 Comer Camclamps $ 45.00 
10 Comer Camclamps 100.00 
20 Comer Camclamps 180.00 

Cl 1ECK WITH ORDER. OR C O. D. 
Freight pre-paid- 



• Place cam in hole. 



• Clamp by rotating cam. 


Toulan USA “S 

Exclusive Importer Beaumont, Texas 77726 

Div. Tech Rep & Associates 
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A Jointer/Planer Showdown 


Shop space is a rare commodity. How 
often I’ve wished for one machine that 
would take the place of two (or more)! The 
most popular fulfillment of that need is the 
jointer/planer. These machines use one 
motor to handle two operations with only 
half of the square footage typically re¬ 
quired for a jointer and planer separately. 

Three Japanese manufacturers cur¬ 
rently market jointer/planers in the United 
States (Hitachi, Makita and Ryobi) but we 
decided to test only two of the three since 
Ryobi is in the process of updating their 
current model. All three companies (cur¬ 
rently) utilize a side-by-side design. That 
is to say, the jointer is mounted on the side 
of the thickness planer. 

For those who aren’t well versed in 
machinery basics, let’s go over the func¬ 
tions of both tools. The jointer is similar to 
the thickness planer in that it utilizes a 
rotating shaft with knives attached to 
smooth the stock’s surface. It’s good for 
truing, squaring and beveling. The first 
step in preparing a piece of rough sawn 
lumber is to run it through the jointer to 
remove cups, twists and warps. Then you 
run the stock through the planer until you 
achieve the desired material thickness. 
Some woodworkers use their planer like a 
jointer. By making continuous passes 
through the planer they may get a smooth 


Sanford Witk, a builder and organic architect 
in Boston, Massachusetts, heads a team of 
technicians who evaluate tools under actual 
working conditions. 


surface and might get the faces of the 
stock parallel to each other, but they won’t 
be able to remove any cup or warp entirely. 
That’s why a jointer and planer partnership 
is so important. If you make proper use of 
both machines, the end product will be 
stock that’s finished on all four sides and Is 
flat and true. 

Both the machines we tested make use 
of a rubber infeed/outfeed roller system to 
pull the stock through the planer. Both 
tools offer cast iron planer beds that incor¬ 
porate an additional roller at the beginning 
of the infeed table and the end of the 
outfeed table for more support and less 
material resistance. What’s more, they 
both have two free-spinning rollers lo¬ 
cated in the planer bed which maintain 
even pressure on the cutting head and 
assist the feed rate. Not all thickness 
planers make use of such rollers. The 
cranks on these machines are easily ac¬ 
cessible, turn smoothly and offer good 
control. 

When it comes to aligning or changing 
knives, both machines require about the 
same amount of effort. Both have a shaft 
lock that makes loosening and tightening 
cutting knives a bit easier, and both offer 
basically the same type of knife clamping 
method. After unplugging the machine, 
you flip open the cover, lockdown the shaft 
and use a wrench to adjust the bolts that 
clamp the blades in place. For alignment, 
Hitachi includes a set of magnetic gauges 
that hold fast to the frame of the machine 


while the spring-supported blades rise up 
to meet the gauge blocks. Makita gives 
you two blocks of wood to accomplish the 
same task, but since wood isn’t magnetic, 
their method requires that you hold onto 
the blocks. This is a bit of a pain. Another 
major difference between both machines 
is the diameter of the cutter head. Hitachi’s 
is approximately an inch less in diameter 
than Makita’s, and that seems to affect the 
quality of the finished cut. We give the 
point to Hitachi here for surface regularity 
and smoothness. 

The Makita offers two rates of feed (not 
cutting head speeds) for the planer part of 


Jointer/Planer 

Specifications 

Hitachi 

F-1000A 

Makita 
2030 N 

Jointer 

Max. Stock Width 

09/ '■ 

32 

6'4" 

Number of Knives 

2 

2 

Planer 

Max. Stock Width 

125/ " 

32 

12V; 

Max. Stock Thickness 

6%; 

Ti; 

Max. Depth of Cut 

, V 

V 

Min. Stock Thickness 

3/ " 

V 

Feed Rate 

26 fpm 

17/26 fpm 

Cuts Per Inch 

66.6 

44.8/68.6 

Number of Knives 

2 

2 

Amps 

15 

13 

RPM 

10,400 

7,000 

Weight 

320 lbs 

330 lbs 

Suggested List Price 

$2835 

$3410 
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The Hitachi jointer/planer inciudes magnetic gauge blocks that hold the knives in place while you adjust them. Makita provides wood 
blocks that help gauge the position of the knives, but since they're not magnetic, you need more than two hands to do the Job. 


the tool. One speed (26 feet per minute) is 
for rougher, faster cutting and the other (17 
fpm) for slower, more precise planing jobs. 
At first this sounds dandy—more user con¬ 
trol on operating speeds. After testing, 
however, we thought of it more as a crutch. 
The rough was too rough, and the slower 
speed still didn’t produce as smooth a 
surface as the Hitachi’s cut at 26 fpm, and 
was painfully slow at times. That may not 
seem important but when you’re support¬ 
ing a heavy piece of stock cantilevering 
over the edge of the infeed table, that 
additional 9 fpm is welcome. 

Hitachi has a higher amp motor (15 
amp vs. Makita’s 13 amp) but Makita offers 
an electric brake. Electric brakes are great 
for circular saws but we doubt that the 
jointer/planer has,much to gain by the 
additional feature. Yes, there are safety 

The pointer on the Hitachi's scaie (left) is 
about Vie" away from the ruler, so it's 
more difficuit to accurately read than is 
the scale on the Makita (right). 



arguments for electric brakes on tools, but 
the manufacturers that offer them still dub 
them “convenience” features; in this appli¬ 
cation so do we. 

The one place where we have to give 
real points to Makita is in the scales. 
Hitachi’s gauges are down low and hard to 
read. In order to get a good look straight 
on, you have to get down on your hands 
and knees or bend way over. Both scales 
read in Vie” increments and in millimeters, 
but Makita’s is about twice as wide, more 
sturdy and easier to read. Makita also 
utilizes a better pointer system with easy to 
distinguish red arrows on both the metric 
and English scale. Hitachi’s pointertravels 
up and down on the scaie with a gap of 
about Vie" between the back of the arrow 
and the surface of the rule. This can distort 
your actual reading if you don’t look at the 
scale head-on. 

The top of the thickness planers vary a 
little between the models. The Hitachi has 
only one pass-over roller while the Makita 
unit makes use of two of these passive 
helping hands. After the cut is complete, 
you lift the board above the machine and 
allow the pass-over roller(s) to bear the 
weight while you propel the stock back 
towards the starting point. The Makita works 
better here for a one-man operation be¬ 
cause the two rollers allow you to balance 
the stock while returning to the other side 
of the machine. 

The jointers on these machines are 
very similar. Their fences are about the 


same height and length, and both are cast 
iron. They’re attached to two steel rods 
that slide through the top of the planer. 
When the fence is extended out over the 
table, a small door comes down to protect 
your fingers from the turning knives on the 
other side. 

One major difference is that the jointer 
bed on the Hitachi unit has a pair of fold¬ 
down extensions to make the long bed 
less of an obstacle in a cramped woodshop. 
I’ve heard some criticisms about the fold¬ 
down bed never properly aligning after 
rough shipping, but I can assure you that 
these claims are fluff. This machine re¬ 
ceived extreme abuse during shipping (it 
was rattled down the stairs at one point), 
and the tables aligned with very little ad¬ 
justment. Best of all, they have held their 
positions like the US Marines. In a small 
shop, these fold-down tables save your 
kneecaps, and the full length is there when 

The jointer fence on both machines 
(Makita's is shown here) is supported by 
two rods that slide through the top of the 
planer. 
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The jointer bed on the Hitachi unit features foid-down extensions making it easier to get 
around the machine in a smaii shop. 


you need it. 

Both machines are rather noisyi so use 
ear protection. If you’re going to hook the 
jointer/planer up to a dust collector (and 
you definitely should), remember to order 
the hood that’s designed for such vacuum 
systems. That goes for both machines and 
the extra cost is worth it. These machines 
can fill up a large trash can with shavings 
in just minutes, not to mention the fine dust 
that poses a serious health risk. 

Our choice? We have to go with the 
more refined Hitachi unit. Yes, the gauges 
need some help, but Makita couldn’t com¬ 
pete when it came down to the finished 
surface on the stock. Hitachi’s milling was 
barely distinguishable from the kind of 
finish offered by machines that cost ten 
times more. 

Special thanks to Stanley Black at 
Trend-Lines, Inc. who assisted us in ac¬ 
quiring test units. [PWl 





l\£WS> AND NOW^ 


Chuck Key Chucker 

Ratchkey™ makes bit changing so easy that you'll wonder 
why someone hadn't come up with it before, it works iike a 
ratchet, so you can quickiy insert or remove a bit without 

changing your grip. (Ratchkey 
Corporation, Box 80, Accord 
Station, Hingham, MA 02018, 
phone 617-871-0930} 

Glue It To It 

Biack & Decker’s new Cordless Giue Gun model 201 
provides hobbyists, crafters, and do-it-yourselfers with a 
truly portable butane-powered glue gun with 4 hours run¬ 
ning time. This innovative cordless gun is powered by fast 
heating, disposabie Thermaceli™ cartridges. (Biack & 

Decker, 10 North Park Dr,, 

Hunt Valley, MD 21030, 

phone 800-638-0683) New Catalog 

Trend-Lines announces the publication of its new winter 
1990-91, 68-page cataiog. It offers woodworkers a huge 
seiection of popu lar name brand toois and supplies at discount 
prices. This reputable mail order firm offers a 30-day, money- 
back guarantee as well as a toll-free technical assistance line. 
(Trend-Lines, Inc., 375 Beachum St., Chelsea, MA 02150, 
phone 800-366-6966) 

Just Roll With It 

DeckSlider of Florida announces the introduction of Deck 
Slider II, a state-of-the-art cargo access and storage 
system for pickups and vans. It also makes a great 
roll-out workbench. (DeckSlider of Florida, 771 110th Ave. 
North, Naples. FL 33963; 800-782-1474) W/fk’s note: I’ve 
personally tried this unit and think it’s worth a look.lWl 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an event 
you’d like other woodworkers 
to hear about, send us the facts at 
least three months before the 
open/ng date. We will publish it in 
Ca/endar free of charge. 


California 

Date: April 13-14 

Show: Santa Clara Valley Carvers 
Location: Prospect High, Saratoga 
For information: California Carvers 
Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 

Date: April 26-28 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Civic Auditorium, 145 W. 
San Carlos St., San Jose 
For information: Woodworking 
Shows, 1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025. Tel. 213-477-8521 

Date: April 27-28 
Show; Sonoma County Carvers 
Location: Fairgrounds, Santa Rosa 
For information; California Carvers 


1 - (800) 447 - 7371 

1 (312) 549 - 7924 in Illinois 
Visa, Master Charge & Discover 


Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 

Date: May 3-5 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Pasadena Center, 300 E. 
Green St., Pasadena 
For information: Woodworking 
Shows, 1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025. Tel. 213-477-8521 

Date: May 4-5 
Show: Santa Anita Carvers 
Location: Santa Anita Park, Arcadia 
For information: California Carvers 
Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 

Date: May 4-5 
Show: Capital Carvers 
Location: La Sierra Community 
Center, Carmichael 

For information: California Carvers 
Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 

Date; May 11 & 18-25 

Class: Tool Clinic & Building A 15' 

Lapstrake Canoe 

Location: Hyde Street Pier, SF 

For information: National Maritime 

Museum, Crissy Field, San Francisco, 


PHONE OR MAIL ORDERS TO: 

Moon's Saw & Tool Inc, 

2533 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago II 60614 
$25.00 Minimum Orderl 


CA 94129. Tel. 415-929-0202 

Date: May 24-25 
Show; San Diego Carvers 
Location: Balboa Park, San Diego 
For information: California Carvers 
Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 

Connecticut 

Date: April-May 

Classes: Turning, Band Saw, Patina 
& Shaker Basketry 
Location; Brookfield 
For information: Brookfield Craft 
Center, Bo%^22, Rt. 25, Brookfield, 

CT 06804. Tel. 203-775-4526 

Georgia 

Date: April 5-7 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Inforum, Atlanta 
For information: Woodworking 
Shows, 1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025. Tel. 213-477-8521 

Date: April 13-May 11 
Event: Woodworking Classes 
Location: Atlanta 

For information: Highland Hardware, 
1045 N. Highland Ave. NE, Atlanta GA 
30306. Tel. 404-872-4466 

Illinois 

Date: April 19-21 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Odeum, Villa Park 
For information: Woodworking 
Shows, 1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025. Tel. 213-477-8521 

Maine 

Date: April 26-28 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location; Portland Expo Building, 
Portland 

For information: WANA, Box 706, 
Route 3 & Cummings Hill Road, Ply¬ 
mouth. NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3876 

Maryland 

Date: April 19-21 
Event: Arts & Crafts Fair 
Location: Gaithersburg 
For information: Deann Verdier, 
20251 Century Blvd., Germantown, 

MD 20874. Tel. 540-0900 

Date: May 3-5 
Event: Crafts Festival 
Location: Timonium 


For information: Deann Verdier, 

20251 Century Blvd., Germantown, 

MD 20874. Tel. 540-0900 

Massachusetts 

Date: May 17-19 
Event: May Craft Fair 
Location: Worcester 
For information: Worcester Craft 
Center, 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester, 
MA 01605. Tel. 617-753-8183 

Michigan 

Date: April 12-14 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location: Michigan Expo, Detroit 
For information: WANA, Box 706, Route 
3 & Cummings Hill Road, Plymouth, NH 
03264. Tel. 603-536-3876 

Date: May 13-21 

Class: Building the Norwegian Pram 
Location: Charlotte 
For information: John Wilson, 500 E. 
Broadway Highway, Charlotte, Ml 
48813. Tel. 517-543-5325 

New Jersey 

Date; April 20-21 

Event:. Flemington Crafts Festival 
Location; Flemington Fairgrounds 
For information: United Craft 
Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, NY 
13804. Tel. 607-265-3230 

Date: April 27-28 

Event: Meadowlands Crafts Festival 
Location: Meadowlands Convention 
Center, Harmon Meadows 
For information: United Craft 
Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, NY 
13804. Tel. 607-265-3230 

Date: May 18-19 
Event: Arts & Crafts Show 
Location: Verona Park, Verona 
For information: Rose Squared 
Prod., 12 Galaxy Court, Belle Mead, 

NJ 08502. Tel. 908-874-5247 

Date: June 1-2 
Show: South Jersey Carvers 
Location: Wheaton Village, Millville 
For information: William Schade, RO 
2, Box 31OE, Williamstown, NJ 08094. 
Tel. 609-881-2402 

Date: June 1-2 
Event: Arts & Crafts Show 
Location; Nomahegan Park, Cranford 
For information: Rose Squared 
Prod., 12 Galaxy Court, Belle Mead, 
NJ 08502. Tel. 908-874-5247 


QUICK-GRIP^ 

A B»r Clamp ao ea«y 
to uM wa call It the 
ONE HAfOER.** 

SLIDES, ADJUSTS, A 
CLAMPS. QUICKLY. FIRMLY. 
AND all with one HAND! 
TltY ONE A YOU-LL NEVER 
USB AN OLD FASHIONED 
baa clamp again. 


To apply pfWBmutWt fumt a^uamwm SoW fndiwtdualty ^ Priet up 
tha hamMa,Giwmi tor ghihg, fo 40% toaa 9ian MaJf 

naMng, OrltHng and ate. 




0506 

6" 

■PEQ 

$ 12.95 

0512 

12" 

14.95 

0518 

18" 

15.95 

0524 

24" 

17.95 

0536 

36" 

19.95 


HOLD TIGHT WHILE CORNERING! 

Now you can do corner clamping A edge gluing vaing the eame etampt 


7pc. Bar 

Clamp Kit 

R«Ullf S39.9S 

Spec! $19.95 


7^ KM Inctudaa: 1-6“Bar 
Clamp, 1~Caroar braoket, f- 
Comar Pad, 2-Fua laca pada 
M 2-Rag pada, aOSTT 

- 




These unique, versatile clamps are designed to always hold, fix & 
align material at a 90* angle. Ideal for cabinet work & framing! 

Maximum material open 
ing on each side ^ 2" or 
7/8’ one side & 2-1/2" 
the other side.Ctearance 
tor screw jomls - 1 -1/8" 

Special! 

$ 23.95 ea. 

Buy 4 or more (S> 

$ 21.95 ea. 



ORDER TOLL FREE 
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New York 

Date: April 5-7 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location: Fairgrounds, Hamburg 
For information: WANA, Box 706, Rt. 
3 & Cummings Hill Road, Plymouth, 
NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3876 

Date: April 

Event: Wood and Tool Expo & 
Classes 

Location: Bronx 

For information: Constantine’s, 2050 
Eastchester Road, Bronx, NY 10461. 
Tel. 212-792-1600 

Date: May 9-August 25 
Exhibition: New Furniture 
Location: New York 
For information: American Craft 
Museum, 40 W. 53rd St., New York, 
NY 10019. Tel. 212-956-3535 

North Carolina 

Date: April-June 
Classes: Carving & Turning 
Location: Brasstown 


LEARN CABINETMAKING 
FROM YOUR TV! 


“/'ft m$ke you a Pro!” 

TM VMm Atfwirtigt: Bacoma a nalpro! Lat Bapar CBtfa ba yatipanatuiguida. His best¬ 
selling Cabinetmaker's Video Series allows you to see all the steps in the cutting and 
building process. View all the steps you'll need to cut, shape, and assemble a profes¬ 
sional looking wood-cabinet. If you missed some things, review It... In your own home. 

JOIN THE THOUSANDS WHO HAVE ALREADY LEARNED 

ABOUT THE VIDEOS: 

BUILDMO THE CABINET - (VW 101) Did yau knaw tM Ota taeaptata contnls matt 
cabiaat dfmantfeat? Well, Roger denwnstrates techniques for face-plate joinery, cabinet 
assembly, installation of base nx)uldlng. and top. Approx, one hour — hict $29.95 

BASIC DRAWEB CONSTRUCTION - (VW 102} Hava yati aw watidand horn ta talaet 
draarar gofdas? Or how to turn wood scraps into drawer stock? This tape provides infor¬ 
mation on drawer fits, types of materials. and some general guidelines for hardware selec¬ 
tion and Installation. Let experience be your guide. Approx, one hour — hice S29.9S 

ADVANCED DRAWER CONSTRUCTION - (VW 103} WHati da yau eat a lacking dnwar 

iaM an tka tabla saw? Here, you'll see how to develop a drawing for complex drawer 
joinery, use French dovetails, tongue/dado joints, and locking drawer corner joints. Step 
by step. Assuring your success. Approx, one hour — S29.9S 

BASIC DOOR CONSTRUCTION - (VW 104} Wkai an tka •eamet’ lalanneat lar tmg a 

daar to an opankig? Come to understand the differences between flush, tip and overlay 
doors. Tolerances, allowances, and dimensions, glass stop, or decorative moulding. It's 
all here. Learn from a master! Approx, one hour — S29.95 

ADVANCED DOOR CONSTRUCTION - (VW 105} Can yau datafba tkna dmannt wayt at 
catting a raitad panal yahtg tka CtM and radial am $aw? Or can you layout and cut mor¬ 
tise and tenon joints for use with raised panel doors? Learn layout secrets tor positioning 
montse. Tips to be a real pro! Approx, one-and-one-half hours — S34.B5 

Get started today Call tor your set Have your credit Te erder tMs vahiabto CaMnel- 
card number handy. (ktatlarCard and Viu aniy.} maker's VWm Serlet, cal 
Save even more when you order all five videos tor . ... ooo onc^ 
$139.95 VIDEOS MAKE A GREAT GIFT! l-oUU-OOj-SIUOf 




For information: John C. Campbell 
Folk School, Rt. 1 Box 14A, Brasstown, 
NC 28902. Tel. 1-800-562-2440 

Date: May 4-5 & 11-12 

Classes: Spoon Carving. Dough 

Troughs 

Location: Marshall 

For information: Country Workshops, 
90 Mill Creek Rd., Marshall, NC 
28753. Tel. 704-656-2280 

Date: June 3-14 

Class: Furniture 

Location: Penland 

For information: Donna Jean Dryer, 

Penland School, Penland, NC 28765. 

Tel. 704-765-2359 

Oregon 

Date: April 4-28 

Event: Furniture by Dochow & Ross 
Location: Hoffman Gallery, Portland 
For information: Oregon School of 
Arts & Crafts, 8245 SW Barnes 
Road, Portland, OR 97225. Tel. 
503-297-5544 


Pennsylvania 

Date: April 19-21 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location: Montage Lodge, Scranton 
For information: WANA, Box 706, 
Route 3 & Cummings Hill Road, Ply¬ 
mouth, NH 03264. Tel. 603-536-3876 

Ohio 

Date: April 13-June 9 
Exhibition: Int’l Turned Objects Show 
Location: Canton Art Institute 
For information: Wood Turning 
Center, Box 25706, Philadelphia, PA 
19144. Tel. 215-844-2188 

Texas 

Date: April 12-14 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Convention Center, Dallas 
For information: Woodworking 
Shows, 1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025. Tel. 213-477-8521 


Washington, D. C. 

Date: April 18-21 

Event: 1991 Washington Craft Show 
Location: Smithsonian Auditorium 
For information: Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 20560. 
Tel. 202-357-2627 

Wisconsin 

Date: April-May 

Classes: Furniture Restoration 

Location: Waterloo 

For information: Minuteman, Inc., 

115 N. Monroe St., Waterloo. Wl 
53594. Tel. 1-800-733-1776 

Canada 

Date: April 26-28 
Event: SW Ontario Wood Show 
Location: Kinsmen Auditorium, 
Chatam, Ontario 

For information: Cryderman Prod., 
136 Thames St., Chatam, Ontario, 
Canada N7L 2Y8. Tel. 519-351-8344 



^^^Super V-15" Scroll Saw 
mJflmk ’ with Variable Speed 

pHimPP • Dial any speed from 
^ 400 to 1800 cuts/min ! 

• Saws with simitar 
features seif for over $700 
• Special introductory 
price,.. 

only $ 189.95 

(item #SVS, UPS $10) 

Cut intricate patterns in many 
different types of materials with 
this versatile machine. Purchase 


FREE ACCESSORIES: 


includes many FREE extras. 

This new model features a powerful, high 
quality electronically controlled 
universal motor that gives full power 
and torque at all speeds. Similar in 
design to our Super-15" model, the 
cutting action has been re-engineered to 
give smoother cutting and performance 
equal to saws many times the price. 

Dial any speed from 400 -1800 
cuts/min to set the speed specifically for 
the job at hand. Use slower speeds for 
cutting plastics, metals and hardwoods. 


• Dust blower • 1 dz blades • EZ-Set 
permanent top-arm blade holder • 4 
Standard blade holders • EZ Jig for 
attaching standard blade holders • 
Neptune 1-1/2" lettering guides w/6 
patterns 

Specifications: 

■ Motor: Universal motor 
w/electronic speed control. 110V, 
1,3Amp, sealed ball bearings 

• Speeds: 400 -1800 cuts/min 

• Throat : 15" deep • Stroke - 3/4" 
•Tilt: 0 - 45° left • Cut Depth: 2" 

• Blades: accepts pin ana plainend 

• Construction - cast iron 


Penn State Industries ■ p 

2850 Comly Road • Phila, Pa 19154 

Order Toll Free 1 ■ 800 - 288-7297 


Visa, Master, & Discover Card accepted Pa residents add 6% Sates Tax 
When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 
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Garrett Wade 


1991 Full-Line 
Woodworking 
Catalog 

Garrett Wade’s fa¬ 
mous 1991 Catalog is 
220 full color pages of 
the finest hand tools, 
finishing supplies, 
books and wood¬ 
working accessories 
for the professional 
and amateur. Many 
are unique to Garrett 
Wade. Call Toll Free 
800-221-2942. 

$4.00 
Please circle #101 



Trend-Lines 


FREE 

Tool Catalog 

Write today for your 
Free Discount Wood¬ 
working Tools and 
Supplies Catalog. 
You’ll find the best 
prices for over 3,000 
brand-name prod¬ 
ucts. Included are 
power tools and ac¬ 
cessories, hand tools, 
screws, hardware, 
wood components, 
plans, books, and 
much more. r-r,i-r- 


Please circle #102 


CASCADE 



Cascade Tools, 
Inc, 


Sh^er Cutters 
& Router Bits 

Carbide-tipped 
router bits and shaper 
cutters are recog¬ 
nized worldwide for 
quality & perform¬ 
ance at an affordable 
price. We use the lat¬ 
est in diamond grind¬ 
ing techniques & CNC 
equipmentto give you 
exacting profiles. Call 
for a catalog: 1-800- 
235-0272 

FREE 
Please circle #103 



Powered Air 
Respirators 


Excellent for all 
jobs which cre¬ 
ate DUST. Eye 
protection. Can 
be worn with 
beard, glasses. 
Systems also 
available for 



paint, lacquer 
fumes. 

Airstream 

Dust Helmets 

FREE literature 


Please circle #120 



Penn State 
Industries 


Tools & 
Accessories 

Every item dis¬ 
counted! Latest 
free brochure fea¬ 
tures Scrollsaws, 
Planers, Dust Col¬ 
lectors, Lathes, 
Work Supports 
and numerous ac¬ 
cessories. Valu¬ 
able discount cou¬ 
pons. 1-800-288- 
7297. 

FREE 
Please circle #122 



Econ-Abrasives 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 

We searched with 
quality on our 
minds and came 
up with a line of in¬ 
dustrial router bits 
you will be satis¬ 
fied with, both in 
quality and price. 
We will fit your 
production needs. 

FREE literature 
Please circle #123 


r 
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PW Showcase Order Form 


PW #60 May 1991 


Save time, postage and stationery by using this coupon to order all the additional materials you'd 
like to receive from our advertisers. 

How to order; 

1. Just circle the numbers that appear next to the items that interest you. 

2. Print your name and address on the order form. We must have your ZIP CODE. 

3. Total the costs for the priced items, plus $2.00 to help cover postage and handling charges. 

4. Cut out the order form and put it in an envelope with total payment (check, money order, or 
charge card info) and send to: Popular Woodworkmg, Box 2506, Boulder, CO 80329-2506 


101. $4.00 

122. FREE 

162. $89.95 

102. FREE 

123. FREE 

228. FREE 

103 FREE 

140. FREE 

340. $19.97 

104. FREE 

160. $8.00 

350. $34.97 

120. FREE 

161. $1.00 



□ Check Enclosed □ Visa □ MasterCard 


This isn’t my copy of Popular Woodworking, but t wish 
it were. Start my subscription at once for; 

□ 1 year (six issues) $19.97 (circle 340 at left) 

□ 2 years (twelve isssues) $34.97 (circle 350 at left) 

Total Amount for Cash Items Circled:_ 

Handling: $2.00 

Total Payment Enclosed: 


Card # 


Exp.. 


Signature (required) 

I Name__ 

I Address_ 

. City, State, Zip 

I_ 


Coupon Expires July 15,1991 


J 




Saw & Tool Inc. 


8" Carbide 
Stack Dado Set 

This American made 
carbide dado set will 
give smooth, fast 
splinter-free cuts in 
all types of wood. The 
2 razor sharp 18 tooth 
outside saws, 4-1/8" 
wide & 1-1/16" wide 
shippers will enable 
you to cut dados from 
1/8" to 13/16". Set 
has standard 5/8" ar¬ 
bor. 

$89.95 
Please circle #162 
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CLASSIFIED 



MLCS, Ltd, 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 
And More 

Hundreds of high 
quality carbide 
tipped router bits 
plus other pro wood¬ 
working products. 
Large discounts for 
routerowners. 50%- 
70% lower prices 
than elsewhere. For 
24-page catalog, 
call 1-800-533-9298 
24 hrs/day. 

FREE 
Please circle #104 



Grizzly 

Imports 


Grizzly 

Imports 

Catalog 

You’ll be amazed at 
the number of new 
items we’ve brought 
on line for 1990. Ma¬ 
chinery, accesso¬ 
ries and specialty 
items abound. This 
catalog is a definite 
collectible that you’ll 
save for years. Call 
toll free to get yours: 
1-800-541-5537. 

FREE 
Please circle #140 


Faceplate 

Cabinetmaking 




Fea\(JTing Noted Woodworking 
A ulHor and Lecturer 

Roger W, Cliffe 


Learn Cabinet¬ 
making from 
your TV 

Cabinetmaking vid¬ 
eos make it easy to 
learn in your own 
home. Shorten your 
learning curve with 
these 5 videos. All 5 
videos $139.95 plus 
S&H. Visa/MC. Vid¬ 
eos make a great 
gift. Catalog $1.00. 




Vidwood Catalog $1.00 

Please circle #161 
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Popular 

Woodworking 

Media Kit for 
Advertisers 


Advertise in 
Popular 
Woodworking 

An ad in PW is your 
tool for increased 
sales—circulation 
180,000 and grow¬ 
ing! Send for your 
free Media Kit now. 
Or, for faster service, 
call Debra Nowak at 
(415) 671-9852. 

Free 

Please circle #228 


TOOLS 


TflBLC STROKC SRNDCft 


8' $879.00 with 1 HP Motor BALL 
10' $999.00 Ready to Sand BEARING 
^ Sand 38" x 6' & 8' 
Sidestroke & String Sanders 
Available, Kits $45 to $570. 
Slace 1975 ® McCall House, Box I945-K 

V F.O.B._Lenoir, NC. 28645 704-758-1991 y 

WOODTURNING LATHES; bowl, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, slow speed. DeRose & Co., Box 150, Mechanicsville, VA 
23111.(804) 746-1705 


HEIRLOOM ROCKING HORSE PLANS-full size patterns, 
easily built, sculptured appearance. $11.00 D.W. Short & Co., 
115 Wells Street, Cornelia, GA 30531 

FULL SIZE MARIONEHE PUPPET PLANS $5.00 M.O. & 
SASE to: Ron, Box 418, Silver Lake, KS 66539 

MAKE TOPSELLING “COUNTRY WOODCRAFTS!” Over 
1,000 fun, profitable designs. Catalog $1.00. Winfield Collec¬ 
tion, PW11C, Fenton, Ml 48430 

LIKE TO BUILD TOYS? ! Dragstrip and dragster plans. Fun to 
build and race. Slot wheel cars 9"HX10"WX32"I, K-D tor 
storage. Send $6.94 in check, mo, MCA/ISA Wis. Res. add 5% 
tax, to: Wooden Design Co., P.O. Box 140, Dept. 60, De 
Forest, Wl 53532 Free catalog/Money back guarantee. 



STAINLESS STEEL STAPLES 

PLUS STAINLESS: 

* screws * bolts ■ nuts ■ nails » 


Call or write for our free catalog! 


TOLL FREE: 1-800-237-5555 


Anchor IT 

.Staple & .Nail i:o. 


P.O. Box 570 
Wakefield. Rl • 02880 


DREMEL AND X-ACTO TOOLS. Glues and Accessories for 
the Do-It-Yourself person. Send $1.00 for complete catalog: 
Midco, Box 517R, Romeoville, IL 60441 

VENEER VACUUM PRESSES, handle 4'X8’ sheets and bent 
laminations. Pump $480, Bag $20. Michael Gidron (707) 964- 
1836 


Repair band saw blades! Easy contour sawing! 

UfiSTRO BAW SAW BRAZBt #101B 

Make your own saw blades from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit $75.50. 

mSOH ft JitCOBSOH, HC. 8646 NO. CURK ST., CWMBO, I. B0657 



BLUEBIRD HOUSE KITS All components and hardware in¬ 
cluded. $11.95 ea or 3/$30.00PPD. Bluebird House, PO Box 
189, Turners Falls, MA 01376 


moixmT 

PATTERNS 

FOR FUN & PROFIT! 


SHOP-TESTED FULL SIZE PATTERNS 



125 Pattern Fun Packet assortment! • 

[□ 25 fun. profitable “wincFaction” whirligigs. * 

iD Country Critters- 100 patterns, decorative projects! | 
JD Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. i 

!□ 100 yard ornaments animals, birds, signs, more! * 
iD 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws! I 
|D Show stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers! ' 

,□ Over 20 easy to make bird houses. [ 

• Send $8^00 per packet Pick 3 FOR ONLY $16.00 i 
: ACCENTS,: Dept MR41, 80x7367, Gonic, NH 03839 ! 
^ WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) ^ 


40% DISCOUNT, stainless and brass screws, tools. Small 
quantities, free catalog. Elwick, Dept. 808,230 Woods Lane, 
Somerdale, NJ 08083 


BAND SAW OWNERS !! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BAND SAW BLADES 

UNIQUE JIG USES SILVER SOLDERING TECHNIQUE 

• REPAtR BROKEN BLADES 

• MAKE NEW BLADES FROM COIL STOCK 

• ADJUSTABLE FROM 1/8' TO 3/4' BLADE WIDTH 

• JUST t 29.95 * t 2 00 5/H TO. 

J.K. WOODCRAFT 
3398 AQUINAS ST. 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 48309 


FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. Trend-lines, Dept. PW1, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966_ 

BANDSAW BLADES AT DISCOUNT PRICES Finest in¬ 
dustrial quality blades for all machines. Send for FREE BRO¬ 
CHURE: LAD TOOL SUPPLY CO., P.O. Box 611753, Dept. 
PW41,Port Huron, Ml 48061-1753 

THE PYRAMID MITRE REVEALED. One easy radial arm saw 
setup to cut mitres for complete pyramid-shaped objects with 
up to 32 sides and 19 side lean angle choices. Imagine unique 
planters, bowls, lampshades, frames, buckets, baskets. 
$10,00. PWMitre, 26 Sipes Cove, Jackson, TN 38305 


PLANS AND KITS 


ROUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughed-out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P, 7458 Ellicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648_ 

100 FULL-SIZE PUZZLE PAHERNS, 10 pull toys, 10 as¬ 
sorted holiday lawn ornaments, 5 crossing signs (dog, cats, 
chipmunks, squirrel, child). $4.95 each, all 4 sets for $14.95. 
Apple-Tree Craft Patterns, 289 Pelham St., Methuen, MA 
01844 


REAL SCROLL SAW PAHERNS- M for band saws. Full 
size. Seven turn-of-century antique cars. Unique, very de¬ 
tailed. Sales proven. $9.00. Memory Lane, 5367-C East 
Mountain Street {P-7), Stone Mountain, GA 30083 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE PLANS See actual finished projects 
BEFORE you buy plans. Brochure with clear photographs 
$2.00. PLANCRAFT, Dept. C, P.O. Box 1779, Hernando, FL 
32642_ 

WALNUT DOMINO KIT! Contains pearl white "DOT" filler, 
brass latch. CAD drawings and instructions for dominoes and 
box. Makes fantastic conversation piece! $8.79. SMC Tech¬ 
nologies, P.O. Box 170094, Arlington, TX 76003 

GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. Illustrated manual with 
instructions, scale drawings, plans to make animated 
BOWLER, GOLFER, BASEBALL BATTER, WEIGHT 
LIFTER, SURFER using 5, 6 or 8 blade propellers 26-34" in 
diameter. $15 for 34-page manual. NY residents add $1.10 
tax. WOODWORKS, Box 207 East Northport, NY 11731 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR/RECLINER 

Easy to build. Full-size patterns & material list. 

Great for pool or patio! 

A proven moneymaker! 

Request plan #119. Send 
$12.95, (Jheck or M.O. to: 

T.J. Keyes, 1830 East 154 St., Olathe, KS 66062 

_ Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery _ 

BRAZILIAN END TABLES AND COFFEE TABLE. Rich and 
impressive design. Detailed plans, $9. KUROKAI DESIGNS, 
P.O. Box 8344, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

EXCITING NEW' COUNTRY CRAFT- Perpetual calendar 
made from wood. Full size plans $6.95. Kits available. Write 
to: J & M, Box 1017, Dept 2A, Big Stone Gap, VA 24219 

FAST SELLING YARD ORNAMENTS. Always original full- 
size plans. Our yard sign category is series 300. They are 
proven fast sellers; such as creative welcome, address, name 
and etc. signs. Send $12.00 to: D.Arthur, P.O. Box 974, 
Kathleen, FL 33849-0974 
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FAST SELLING YARD ORNAMENTS A group of new. al- 

ways full-size, cartoon animal patterns. Send $12.00 to: D. 
Arthur, P.O. Box 974, Dept. 70C^A, Kathleen, FL 33849-0974 

CLASSIC DINING TABLE. Build your own, simple to con¬ 
struct with computer aided drawings and detailed instructions. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! Only $4.99 SMC Tech¬ 
nologies, P.O. Box 170094, Arlington, TX 76003 


Large Machinist 
Tool Chest & Base 

Size 11" X 25" X 27" 

Plan #128...$24.95 + $2.25 s/h 

Morrison Originals 

784 Marlborough 

P.O. Box 15272, Dept.PW-1 

Detroit, Ml 48215-2949 



PLANS & PATTERNS, Send $2.00 for list (credited) to 
Plansnsuch, P.O. Box 1345, Youngstown, OH 44501-1345 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR. Folds for storage. Easy-to-build, 
full-size patterns and instructions $8. Hardware kit $14.95 
each. Plankits, Box 141263, Columbus, OH 43214 

VICTORIAN GINGERBREAD and screendoor patterns. 
Great moneymaker. Sample of 20 full-size plans, $7.00. 
Catalog $1.00. Smart Designs, Dept. PW, Box 112, Hanford, 
CA 93232 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PAHERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
GRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

UNIQUE TRICERATOPS COATRACK Kids can't wait to 
hang up their coats. Full-sized plans instructions $3 + SASE. 
T & M Enterprises, 131 10th Ave. N, Texas City, TX 77590 


REVOLVING BOOKCASE 


Build This Unique Re¬ 
volving, Decorative, 
Space-Saving, 
Four-Sided Book¬ 
case. For easy step 
by step instructions 
and illustrations send 
a 4 1/8" X 9 1/2" self 
addressed envelope 
and $5.00 to: 

Al’s Wood Works 
P.O. Box 9336 
Peoria, IL 61612 



TOYS, TOOLS, MORE. Plans. Information $2.00. J. Garate, 
P.O. Box 291-C, Deer Park, CA 94576_ 

DIY PLANS FOR INDOOR/OUTDOOR furniture, workbench, 
children’s toys, etc. Catalog $1.00. LLEPW, Box 908, 
Cornville, f<l 86325 

COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50. Planfan, Box 473, 
Bridgeport, NE 69336 

MAKE YOUR OWN CLAMPS at a fraction the cost, detailed 
instructions, full size patterns, $5. Starrcrafters, P.O. Box 253, 
Cassopolis, Ml 49031 

FULL SIZE DELUXE ADIRONDACK garden chair pattern 
$12.00. $9.00 before June. Novak’s Woodcrafts, RD 1, Box 
186, Bradalbin, NY 12025_ 

COMPUTER WORK STATION - Build it yourself for under 
$60.00! Complete plans $5.00. Douglas Publishing, P.O. Box 
60, Dept .1A, Lucerne, PA 15754 

EASY TO BUILD GAMES. Table Top Golf or Croquet. One 
game plan $5.00. Both for$9.00. Must be prepaid. Plans, P.O. 
Box 104, Bronson, Ml 49028 

INCREASE CUSTOMER APPEAL with attractive "functional" 
folkarts! Enjoyable "easy" patterns! Free details! Send today! 
?\easureOra^.s. PW4F, Rfl2, Box 1465, Mannford, OK 74044 


CHILD'S ACTIVITY DESK. Easy to build, low cost, complete 
plans $5.00. Desk, PO Box 11154, Spokane, WA 99211-1154 

EXCITING WOODEN TOY PLANS Plans for eye-catching 
toys with super realistic wheels described in free brochure. 
ToyPro, Dept. PW, POB 773810, Steamboat Springs, CO 
80477_ 

WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, instructions. Wind- 
driven 13"-22" bee, chipmunk, dog, coyote, roadrunner, cat, 
songbird, duck. $3.25 each; any four, $12.00; all eight $23.00. 
P. Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave.„ #26, Yuma, AZ 85365 

CREATIVE FURNITURE DESIGNS - New! English Country 
Armoir. Many functional uses, makes outstanding wardrode, 
entertainment center, linen storage and more. Simple step by 
step instructions make this cabinet something that will be 
cherished for years to come. Send $12.95 today. Integrity 
Design, P.O. Box 4576, Omaha, NE 68134_ 

THE WORLD'S MOST COMFORTABLE outdoor rocking 
chair. Plans and kits available. Waldo Wood Craft, Waldo, Wl 
53093_ 

PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 
61604_ 

USE YOUR SCRAP WOOD. Make miniature furniture, toys, 
small projects. FREE DETAILS/SAMPLE PLAN. RAI, (PWP), 
Box 586, Alpharetta, GA 30239-0586 


Compact Folding Rocking Chair 

Build rhis unique chair design with 
. easy-to-use Full scale patterns. Kil 

includes color photos, illustrated 
instructions and materials list. 

Send $15.00 check or M.O. to; 

^ Classic Designs Unlimited 

P.O. Box 7041, Chico, CA 95927 


GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog. Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box 90QP, Athens, OH 45701. Tel. 800-848-2273 

MAKE YOUR OWN "Combo, Walking Stick and Boot Saver". 
Fun at parties. Easy week-end project. Plans $3.00. Dave 
Kresser, 2021 E. Madison Ave., El Cajon, CA 92019 

SPINNING WHEEL PLANS a challenge from the past. Plans 
$4.95 pp. Box 875, Akron, OH 44309. 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00. (614) 484- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 



LQWN ORNQMENTS 


□ Forest Friends-Willie Woodchuck, Rabbit.1 
Rocky Raccoon, Chipmunk. Freddie Frogi 

□ Farm Friends- Ronold Rooster, Sheep, i 
Bessie the Cow, Born, Duck, Baby ChicksI 

□ Little Critters-Lizord, Mice, Birds, Snake...1 

□ Village-School. Church, Market, Bakery...! 
_ □^rmFoiks-Amish Couple, Bending Bertho..] 

FTH ---“P tall plansi 

■ tJpD.yD Cotolog $ 1.00 (FREE w/order) 

^1- Southern Design i 

. Stone_field,_De£t_G, Clifton, VA _2202_lJ 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plans send 
$3,75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 


ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE plans. Fun, easy. Great gift 
$8.50 Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summitrose Street, 
Tujunga, CA 91042 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 

GREAT GRAND FATHER'S STEP BENCH -1001 uses for 
housewives and tradesmen. Plans $3.50. Kit $15.00 + p/h. 
Send to: Lastabies, P.O. Box 922, McMurray, PA 15317 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale 11957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns FREE brochure-send Self Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, 
Lake City, FL 32055 


EZ BUILD TOY BOX, designed like a pick-up truck, kids love 
it. A great toy by itself. For plans send $6.95 to: EZ Build, Box 
6714, St. Paul.MN 55106_ 

ROTATING HEXAGON GUN CABINET. Unique, fun to build. 
For plans send $6.00 to: New Look Enterprise, P.O. Box 830, 
Mt. Vernon, ME 04352 


USEFUL PLANS-Two bed dormitory loft, $5.00; sturdy 
decoratables, $2.00. Creative Connection, Box 5195, Fort 
Wayne, IN 46895 


FOUR FAST RACE CARS with 10' track. Fun for all ages. 
Child constructs with you in under four hours. Will be cherished 
for years. Plans $12.99, catalog $3.00, Send to Practical 
Designs, Box 292872, Davie, FL 33329 



DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory, 
Maple, Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated dowels. 
Quantity discounts. 


MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45248 
(513) 574-8488 



Catalog $1.00 


BURL, FIGURED LUMBER - Most Western species, 
squares, slabs, whole. Sample kits. SASE list: Eureka Hard¬ 
wood Supply. 3346DSt., Eureka, CA95501. (707)445-3371 


BIRCH SCROLLSAW PLYWOOD 1/8"X10"X11", $14.40/ 
DZ. Add $3.00 freight. Artistry In Wood, P.O. Box 131, Colum¬ 
bia, IL 62236 

FIGURED MAPLE-QUILTED, BURL, CURLY, SPALTED. 

Walnut, Cedar, Pine clear board, blocks. Randle Woods, Box 
96, Randle, WA 98377. (206) 497-2071 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and hardwood lumber. FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co., PO Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783.1- 
800-828-9663_ 

MESQUITE LUMBER. SASE for prices. Include $2.00 for 
sample. H. Nordmeyer, P.O. Box68-PW, Knippa, TX 78870 

HARDWOOD BLOCKS "The Turners Friend" Spalted/ 
Feathered/Buris, Cured Turning Blocks. EVANS SPECIALTY 
WOODS. 9855 Ada Road, Marshall, VA22115.703-591 -2296 

“GOOD WOOD” PENNSYLVANIA HARDWOODS. Over 
2000 sizes, 12 species. 1/8" to 2" thick. Surfaced, kiln-dried. 
Small orders welcome. Free catalogue: Croffwood Mills, RD 
#1 Box14L, Driftwood, PA 15832 

NORTHEASTERN HARDWOODS - We offer over 20 spe¬ 
cies of the highest quality kiln dried domestic hardwoods. NO 
MINIMUM QUANTIES. Sold on board footage or cut to order 
basis. Compare our quality and prices, UNCONDITIONAL 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Great monthly specials. 
Super package deals at delivered prices, Attractive quantity 
discounts. Quick delivery. To order call (716) 945-1510. Send 
$1.00 for NEW catalog. NORTHEASTERN HARDWOODS, 
25 Morningside Avenue, Salamanca, NY 14779 

ADVANTAGE PACKS, 25bf, kiln dried, surfaced 13/16", 3- 
10"W X 30-60"L, clear 1-face. Includes shipping to most 
destinations. Cherry $61, Poplar $39, Oak $64, Maple $48. 
Call Bristol Valley Hardwoods, 1-800-724-0132. Visa/MC 

WOOD FOR CARVERS, cut-outs, decoys, carousel horses, 
starter kits, tools, books, also for turning and furniture. SASE. 
Carving, 3505 32nd St, West, Brandenton, FL 34205 

EXOTIC HAWAIIAN HARDWOOS-Bundles of clear kiln 
dried koa, mango and other exotic woods. Slabs, turning 
squares, figured woods. Custom wood products also avail¬ 
able. Call or write for list and price information. West Maui 
Mountain Trading Company-Fax 808-878-2803, business 
808-878-2705. RR 1,263 Kula Hwy., Kula, HI 96790 
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HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak. mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F, Scott Jay & Company, 214 Najoles Dr., Millersville, 
MD 21108; (301) 987-6800 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


LEATNERCRAFT GUIDE-New 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2. (Refundable!) Leather Unlimited. PW0191. Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990_ 

SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING : A Monthly How-to Guide for 
Woodworkers. First issue free. Write Benitez, Ltd., P.O. Box 
43233, Austin. TX 78745 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 
Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 
370-WE, Seymour. TN 37865_ 

NEW CATALOG: WOODWORKING PLANS. Furniture toys, 
shop access, kitchen utensils, hardware kits. Try our fresh 
new approach to projects/plans. Send self addressed 
stamped envelope to: WOODEN DESIGN CO., P.O. Box 140, 
Dept 60, De Forest, Wl 53532 

SANTA FE STYLE FURNITURE-Popular and traditional de¬ 
signs. Professionally created and rendered plans. Catalog 
$3.00. ACCENT SOUTHWEST, P.O. Box 35277, Dept. 
#2PW, Albuquerque, NM 87176 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of craft suf> 
plies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware ac¬ 
cessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

"CANS FOR CASH" Details $5.00. Woodworks, PO Box 266, 
Spring Hill. KS 66083 

THOUSANDS SAVED: Be your own general contractor, un¬ 
derstandable guide, forms, hints. Send $9.95 to: Marketing 
Managers, P.O. Box 82335, Phoenix, AZ 85071 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking 
business. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707448-0270. (KC1) 


WOODCARVING 


SEA LIFE: Seminars, Patterns, Blanks, Dolphin Carving, 
Video. For Catalog, SASE: BUYER WOODCARVING STU¬ 
DIO, 28 Power Street, Norton, MA 02766 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure (sample enclosed). 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.00; No. 2 
$6.00; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. SASE; Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687- 
0350_ 

WOODWORKING JOKESWANTED We pay$5forshort filler 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 


BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES, Large Se- 
lection weaving materials books, hoops, handles, tools, and 
misc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable. 
Royalwood Ltd. 517-PW, Woodville Road. Mansfield. OH 
44907_ 

CURVED GLASS for curved glass china cabinets. Call Uni¬ 
versal Glass Co. for quote or brochure. 1 -800-446-5504. P.O. 
Box 2097, Alma, AR 72921 

WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC. 

Over 100 items in stock. Howee’s, Rt. 7. Box 633PW, Joplin, 
MO 64801 

PLYWOOD PLANNER - Generate your cutting plans by 
computer. $49.95. Roger Drummond, 10 Pike St., Herminie, 
PA 15637. (412) 446-0159 

A BIT OF INFORMATION: SASE and LSASE are abbrevia¬ 
tions for Self Addressed Stamped Envelope and Large Self 
Addressed Stamped Envelope. 

CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $1.95 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $200 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #61 (July 1991) is April 2,1991. 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Con¬ 
cord, CA 94520. (415) 671-9852. 


LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. 100 pages. Largest se- 
lechon available of genuine leathers, tools, kits, books, sup¬ 
plies. Fine tooling, utility, garment leathers, suedes, exotics. 
Belt, wallet, moccasin krts and more! Low prices, quantity 
discounts. Send $2.00 pstg/hdig to: TANDY LEATHER 
COMPANY. Dept. PW4291C, P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth. TX 
76113_ 

EXCITING NEW FOLK ART PAHERNS including step by 
step photos and instructions for wood carvers of all levels. 
Farm animals, wagons, Santas, Amish toys, weather vanes, 
shriners, dust boxes, carousel, and books. FREE BRO¬ 
CHURE: SASE Billy J. Smith, 6024 E. McKellips Rd., Suite 
4107, Mesa, AZ 85025 

WOODCRAFTERS: PLANS FOR 30 distinctive wood toys 
and crafts. Illustrated catalog $1.00. Bado Crafts, 306 Sixth 
St., Lockport, LA 70374 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books lorwoodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck, decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226.31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


S300 IN ONE WEEK. Part-time woodworkers profit big from 
hot new country woodcraft. Send $1.00 for details. J & M, Box 
1017, Dept 2B, Big Stone Gap. VA 24219 

WOODWORKING INSTRUCTOR to teach and live-in at 
summer camp for teenagers in New Milford, Connecticut. 
July-August 1991. BUCKS ROCK, 193 North Detroit Ave., 
North Massapequa, NY 11758, (516) 293-8711 

MAKE HUNDREDS WEEKLY! How to start your home 
woodworking business. Turn dream into reality NOW! $6. 
ALSO: AVOID six business mistakes professional woodwork¬ 
ers make, consultant’s report, $10. SourceOne, Box 11732- 
PWF, Albuquerque, NM 87192_ 

INVENTORS! Your first step is important. For FREE advice, 
call ADVANCED PATENT SERVICES, Washington, DC 800- 
458-0352 
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For most people^ the word maple prompts thoughts of maple 
syrup or maple sugar. But to woodworkers, it means a lot more. 
Maple means hard work, geneiially satisfying results, and a few 
pleasant surprises including a unique range of grain patterns and 
colors. The wood is prized for its color variety as well as for the 
birdseye, curly and spa/tecfpatternsfound in some maple lumber. 


machines where sparking from metal bearings could prove 
disastrous. 

Maple is used in all types of furniture, flooring, pallets and 
crates, as well as for woodenware and novelty items like spools, 
knobs, spindles and bobbins, Ifs not very rot-resistant, so avoid 
using it where it will be exposed to the weather. 


General Description 

There are two groups of maples^ard and soft. Their working 
properties are somewhat different, so it’s helpful to know which 
you're getting. Both are found in the Northeast through the Middle 
Atlantic, upper Midwest and Lake states. Many lumber dealers 
prefer to stock the hard variety which includes sugar maple, rock 
maple, black maple, hard maple, and other local names for the 
wood. They may mix in lumber from the soft group—red maple, 
water maple, swamp maple, box elder and silver maple. All are of 
the genus acer, with Latin names such as ac&r saccharum, acer 
nigrum, and so on. 

Colors range from nearly white sapwood to a light rose- 
colored heartwood, often with some shades of light brown. Maple 
furniture is usually stainedl in colors ranging from dark brown to 
nearly black, and even some odd hues of yellowish brown, in 
spaited maple, penciMhin black lines of fungus-stained grain 
produce an effect that many woodworkers like. 

The grain can be quite unique. In the non-specialty types it's 
fairly straight and even. But the specialty types are a real treat for 
woodworkers. Curly maple gives the appearance of tiny ripples 
marching across the grain . The pattern doesn’t often run lor great 
lengths, which is why curly maple is generally limited togunstocks, 
lamp bases, and other short pieces. Birdseye and fiddleback 
boards are also usually short. The former is distinguished by 
circular patterns around small black or brown dots—hence the 
name. Fiddleback has a striped pattern that appears to mirror 
itself, much like the veneered back of a fiddle. Both are highly 
prized. 

All maples are hard, heavy and strong, ranking near oak and 
beech for toughness. The hard maples are somewhat tougher 
than the soft, but for most purposes, either will suffice. Rock 
maple is the hardest, and is sometimes used to make bearings for 
Ken Textor is a woodworker and wfiter in Arrowsic, Maine. 


Working Properties 

Maple can be a challenge. Despite its usual straightness, the 
grain often reverses unexpectedly, causing boards to leave even 
a well-sharpened planer with rough or chipped areas. The best 
solution is to take off very small amounts of wood—Vie"—on the 
final runs through the planer. 

Turning and sanding are easier. In both cases, a hard, tight 
grain is an advantage. Turning shavings tend to come off smoothly 
so that when youTe done, the surface is smooth and requires little 
sanding. If you do have to sand, the tough, hard surface resists 
dips very nicely. Planing, sanding and turning the specialty 
maples require a lot more care since their grain patterns are 
unpredictable. Take a little bitat a time, work slowly and stop often 
to inspect the piece. 

Maple does not lend itself to bending. In my experience, even 
very green, well-steamed wood will split 50% of the time when 
bent more than 20^" from the horizontal. Moreover, maple is a 
somewhat dimensionally unstable hardwood. According to the 
USD A, it will expand and contract up to 15% in volume. When 
compared, say, to poplar with a shrinkage of only 10-11%, it's 
apparent that you should have very dry maple on hand—10% 
moisture content or less for furniture. 

Fastenings are well held by maple, sometimes too well. Start 
out with the correct size pilot hole, or you may end up twisting 
screw heads right off or repeatedly bending nails. 

Gluing maple can be tricky, particularly with the harder maples. 
All the usual woodworking glues (epoxies, resins, etc.) will work, 
but the dense, tight grain means that the manufacturer's in¬ 
structions must be foilowed closely. 

Finishing 

Finishing maple isalso a challenge-ndepending on the desired 
effect. Whatever finish you select, the final sanding grit should be 
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220 or finer or the very hard, dense surface will show scratches. 
Maple’s subtle shades of pinkish white heartwood will be brought 
out only by absolutely clear finishes. The pink hue is often lost in 
the yellowing or browning of urethane, shellac and varnish 
finishes. Some water-based finishes now on the market provide 
an absolutely clear finish. In order to heighten maple’s pink hue, 
trim pieces of a darker pink or red wood like red oak or cherry are 
sometimes included in a mostly maple surface. 

The difficulty in bringing out the natural color often leads 
woodworkers to staining, and maple stains well. Its hard, dense 
surface is unaffected by oil-based stains, but water-based stains 
may raise the grain. If this happens, sand lightly with a very fine 
grit paper (320 or so) or with steel wool. 

Availability 

Maple is commonly available as solid lumber and veneers, 
although plywood sheets are sometimes scarce. Solid lumber is 
prone to all the usual defects—cups, warps, sweeps, shakes and 
splits—so check your order. On the other hand, when ordering 
one of the specialty maples, you can’t be overly fussy. Curly, 
fiddleback and birdseye get their special patterns from growing in 
unusual ways, which means the lumber will dry unpredictably. 
Spalted maple is in the earliest, nonstructural stages of rot, and 
parts of it may be in a more advanced stage of deterioration, with 
some structural damage evident. Good clear lumber rarely sells 
for less than $2 per board foot. The specialty lumbers can run as 
high as $7 or more. 

Although the specialty maples tend to be available only in 
short, relatively narrow lengths, common maple is usually available 
in large widths and lengths. If you’re laying a maple floor, 
however, don’t use widths of more than 2 V 2 " because of the wood’s 
dimensional instability. You don’t want to risk finding gaps between 
boards in dry weather and raised wood at the joints when the 
humidity is high. 

One further note—if you’re concerned that using maple lum¬ 
ber will soon remove the maple syrup from your breakfast table, 
don’t worry. Generally, only the sugar maples produce enough 
sap for making syrup. And farmers who tap these trees know they 
are far more valuable as an annual crop than they would be in a 
one-time lumber sale.W 



fiddleback. The remaining 
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by Elaine Laney 


Out of the Woodwork 


Hands Off! 


We’ll soon have to child-proof our 
workshop or move to another city, leaving 
no forwarding address. Our tiny grandson 
is growing up. Frequent visits to see “mimi” 
and “dadaddy” keep us up on his toddling 
progress. These visits usually occur on 
weekends when we working folk have the 
most free time, but It’s also the time when 
our daughter and her progeny are most 
likely to catch the old folks busy with 
household chores and odd jobs. 

Recently the lure of the woodshop be¬ 
came irresistible and I embarked on the 
construction of a suet feeder for the small 
birds who flock to our feeders only to find 

Eiaine Laney is a free-lance writer and the 
wife of a woodworker in Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. 


that the squirrels beat them to it. Our base¬ 
ment shop is a cozy haven where my 
husband can escape for hours to construct 
who knows what from materials often sal¬ 
vaged from here, there and yon. All of his 
small tools are kept in neat Bob-built cabi¬ 
nets, racks on the wall artfully display the 
larger hand tools, and the freestanding 
power tools are carefully arranged in one 
bay of the basement. My favorite is the drill 
press—the only large power tool I feel 
completely safe operating. The table saw 
is featured in my worst recurring night¬ 
mare. 

Back to the suet feeder. . . . Properly 
seasoned wood from our own gnarled apple 
tree seemed an appropriate choice of 
materials. We had plenty of it, and the 


Carolina chickadees seemed in complete 
harmony with that small branch when it 
was still attached to the tree. 

Working with the overhead door open, 

I was unaware that Melissa and 18-month 
old Elliott had entered the shop. 

She greeted me with a “Hi, mom” as she 
extended the tot for a grandmotherly kiss. 

“Don’t touch grammy’s drill press!” she 
admonished as Elliott reached for my ma¬ 
chinery instead of me. 

His reaction was, of course, natural. 
The drill press now became even more 
fascinating than before. They watched me 
finish drilling the apple branch and we then 
lingered in the shop awhile. Elliott con¬ 
stantly grabbed for bow saws, jig saws, 
back saws, hatchets, mauls, axes, and 
finally settled for investigating small bins of 
screws and nails—attempting in the pro¬ 
cess to fill his mouth, nose and ears with 
them. 

Without doubt, as he grows older, more 
helpful and independent, life will become 
easier for my daughter and her husband. 
But as he grows taller, stronger and even 
more curious, it will become more difficult 
for his grandparents to store tools out of his 
reach. I can picture us in our dotage, when 
we might have trouble even getting down 
to the basement shop, spending all our 
allotted hobby time (between naps), look¬ 
ing for tools long ago hidden away from a 
now fullgrown grandson. We’d better get 
all the grinding, sawing, sanding and so 
forth out of our systems soon! 

We moved our visit upstairs to the rela¬ 
tive safety of kitchen, cookies and milk 
when it struck me. What a strange, non- 
traditional grandmother i am for my only 
grandson ... perhaps one worthy of a trip 
to school someday for “show and tell” . . . 
‘This is Mimi, my grandmother, wearing 
her leather tool belt and steel-toed shoes, 
safety goggles, dust mask . . . .” 

Elliott will perhaps forget the milk and 
cookies, for he’ll get that in many other 
places, but I know he’ll long recall his 
mother’s words, “Don’t touch grammy’s 
drill press!” H 





‘Ed made it with curly maple.’ 
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Popular Woodworking 



























FREE COPY! 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 

In each issue you'll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting. 

Guarantee: If at any time, tor any reason, you're not satisffed, 
tell us to cancel and we'll send an immediate, unquestioned 
refund covering the balance of your subscription. 


Paint a storage chest with a faujc finish. 



A sledf a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
churn become 
beautiful accents 
for the home with 
these decorative 
finishes. 


Yes! Send me a free issue 
of Tole World. I want to see 
it for myself. If I like it, I can 
get a total of six great issues 
for ONLY $14.97. If I don't 
like it, I can just write "cancel" 
on the bill and owe absolutely 
nothing. But the free issue is 
still mine to keep. 


cfole eWorld 

Name_ 

Street_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

5CZA8 


n 


L 


Mail to: Tole World, PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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Next Time 



•Chippendale Mirror 

•Turned Teacups 

•Frame-and-Panel 

Bookcase 

and lots more... 


On sale 
in early June. 












































